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THE OTHER MAN’S WIFE. 


By Joun SrranceE WINTER. 


Author of ‘* Bootles’ Baby,” ‘ Beautiful Jim,” ‘‘ Buttons,” ‘* Dinna 
Forget,” etc., etc. 


eS 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
PART OF THE TRUTH. 
Stoop and let pass ; the storm will have its way. 
N due time, on the following day, Lord Rosstrevor 
betook himself to attend the inquest held on the 
body of Major Dennis; but when it was all over and 


adjourned for the present, the mystery had not in 





any way been cleared up, and the doubt in his mind 
had grown rather than diminished. 

Apparently there was no clue whatever which would lead to the 
discovery of the murderer—in vain did the several lawyers engaged 
on the case haggle and question, in vain did the coroner call various 
persons to order and give his opinion with a very wise air, in vain 
they put Judge and Mrs. Dennis’s maid on the rack, and tried their 
best to elicit information from them which they had not got to 
give. 

They gathered from Judge that Lord Rosstrevor was the most 
intimate friend that Major and Mrs. Dennis possessed in common, 
but, asthe Scotland Yard peeple (or whatever that branch of the 
police is called now) had already had their eye on that gentleman, 


and had traced his movements very carefully for more than a week 
A 
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previous to the time of the murder to their complete satisfaction, 
and it may also be added to his future comfort, it was of course 
no use following that end any further. 

If they had only known it, they might have got a certain amount 
of information out of the dead man’s widow; but, when her turn 
came to be examined, she looked so young and fragile, as if a 
rough breath of wind would blow her away, and her whole 
appearance so justified the affection with which the two servants, 
Judge and Zelle, had spoken of her—declaring that she was a wife 
in a thousand, a good mistress, a gentle even-tempered woman— 
that the powers of the hour by common consent let her off as 
easily as possible, and did not torture her a quarter as much as 
Lord Rosstrevor hai feared they might do. 

But, of course, they had to ask her certain questions, and 
Rosstrevor listened with his heart in his mouth for fear that she 
should, a3 he put it, give herself away more than was necessary. 

«Had your hus 1nd many friends who were unknown to you?” 

oie. 

«Did he ever tell you any of their names? ” 

“Yes; one wis called ‘Coventry.’ ” 

‘‘Coventry! Was that a lady or a gentleman?” 

“A gentleman—an old friend of my husband.” 

“« Was he a great friend of his?” 

“Oh! yes; they spent a great deal of time together.” 

“Do you think that Major Dennis dined with him 
evening ?”’ 

“No; I think not.” 

“Do you know with whom he dined ?”’ 

“No.” 

“ Was it at his club?” 

*T think not.” 

“* Have you xo idea with whom?”’ 


At this point Mrs. Dennis flushed scarlet, a vivid burning 
shamed blush, |) it had faded away to a ghastly pallor before she 
answered the question. 

“T think it was with a lady,” she said in a scarcely audible 
voice, 

Now it happe.icd that on the previous day the police had taken 
possession of sone very affectionate and not very well-expressed 
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letters signed, ‘‘ Your own Dottie,” so they did not pursue that 
subject any further. On the contrary, they reverted to the question 
of the Major’s friend, Coventry. 

“Now Mrs. Dennis,” said the examining lawyer very kindly, 
“can you tell us nothing more about this Mr. Coventry? Was he 
in London, do you think?” 

‘‘Oh! yes; Major Dennis saw him almost every day.” 

“ And what was he—a soldier?” 

‘“‘T think he had been in the same regiment with my husband. 
They had certainly been at Eton together.” 

“ But you don’t know what rank he held?” 

‘‘No; my husband used to call him Charley Coventry always.” 

“« And how wasit your husband never brought his great friend to 
see you?” 

‘“‘He did. He came twice, but I was out both times. And we 
asked him to dinner, but he could not come. My husband said in 
excuse for him that he was a very shy man.” 

“ But he did come to see you? ” 

“Oh! yes,” eagerly. ‘And Judge would know.” 

“Yes, yes. And you don’t think he dined with him that 
evening?” 

‘No, I don’t think so.” 

“Very good. That will do for the present. Let James Judge be 
called again.” 

So Ethel moved away, and Judge stepped forward. 

“You remember an old friend of your late master’s called 
Coventry?” 

‘*T do, sir.” 

‘He usually called him Charley Coventry?” 

‘* He did, sir.” 

“They had been at Eton together?” 

“Yes, sir, they had, I believe; at least, I’ve often heard Major 
Dennis say so.” 

“‘ Was he an officer in the same regiment with Major Dennis?” 

‘‘In the 24th Lancers; he was, sir.” 

“And do you remember his twice coming to call on your 
mistress ?” 


“Mr. Coventry never came to call on my mistress, sir,” 
answered Judge promptly. 


A2 
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«But your mistress has just said that he did.” 

“‘T dare say my mistress was fold so, sir; but Mr. Coventry 
never called on her or anyone else, for the very good reason 
that he died on active service in the year 18——” 

“You are sure?” 


“ Perfectly sure, sir. He was Major Dennis’s greatest friend 
at the time, and him and me helped to lay him in his grave.” 

‘‘ Where was that?” 

““On the Gold Coast, sir. He died of fever on the march to 
Ardnoab.”’ 

“Were the 24th in that expedition?” 

‘‘No, sir. Mr. Coventry and Mr. Dennis, as he was then, 
were both volunteers,” Judge replied. 

* But can you account for Major Dennis having told his wife 
that he was continually in the habit of seeing a man he knew 
to have died more than twenty years before?” 

“ Well, sir,” said Judge quietly, ‘‘ Major Dennis was a very 
good master to me—I’d been his servant almost ever since he 
joined the Service—but, at the same time, as I’m on oath, and it 
can’t do him any harm now to say it, I may as well tell you that 
he was a gentleman as generally took the first excuse that came 
handy. If he wanted to get outon the quiet without the mistress 
knowing exactly where he was, he’d as live use Mr. Coventry for 
that excuse as anyone alive and well at the time—in fact, I think 
he’d rather, for in a general way, them as is dead and gone can’t 
give you away by splitting on you, as them as is walking about with 
wills of their own is able to do.” 

“That will do; you can stand down,” said the Coroner at this 
point. 

When the inquiry came to an end for that day, Rosstrevor went 
round to the Flats as naturally as possible. He found Ethel crying 
in a big chair by the drawing-room fire, and Mrs. Mordaunt 
energetically scolding her for the general turn of events. 

“ Really, Ethel,” he heard her say, “ this is the most disgraceful 
affair I was ever mixed up in in all my life. I never heard such a 
thing—a man with a young wife carrying on all this underhand 
intrigue—letters signed ‘ Dottie’; intimate friends who have been 
dead and buried for twenty years—and then to get murdered in the 
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end, and have a dreadful exposure like this. Really I am shocked, 
utterly shocked.” 

“Tt is not my fault, mother,” sobbed Ethel, meekly. 

“T am not so sure about that,” severely. ‘If you had been 
everything to Cosmo that you ought to have been oh ! here is 
Lord Rosstrevor,” with a sudden change of tone. ‘I was just 
expressing my disgust at poor Major Dennis’s conduct to Ethel,” 
she added to him. 

“T heard what you said, Mrs. Mordaunt,” said he very quietly, 
“and you are quite wrong in one particular, I can assure you. 
Ethel was everything that was patient and good as a wife,” and he 
took her hand tenderly. ‘I have seen a great deal of them the 
last few months, and I believe nobody was so impressed with 
Ethel’s forbearance as Major Dennis was himself. He is dead and 
gone now, poor chap, and I would not say to the whole world what 
I do not mind saying to you. He was a very bad husband to 
Ethel, and she bore with his faults, aye and his sins, Mrs. 
Mordaunt, as only a truly good woman would or could have borne 
with them.” 


**No—no!” cried Ethel, breaking into fresh sobs, and snatching 
her hand away, ‘‘I can’t bear to hear you say that, Jack. I was 


not——’ 


“ The great mistake was,” said he, ruthlessly cutting short her self- 
abnegating words, ‘‘the great mistake was in Ethel’s ever being 
forced into marrying a man for whom she could have neither love 
nor respect. As far as your being mixed up with a disgraceful 
affair, Mrs. Mordaunt, you surely ought not to blame Ethel for 
that ; you have yourself and yourself only to thank for it, but it is 
Ethel who has had to bear the brunt of your worldliness.” 

“Lord Rosstrevor,” gasped the lady, ‘‘ you insult me.” 

“Tf to speak the plain and unvarnished truth is to insult you, 
then I must plead guilty to the charge,” he said. 

*‘T insist upon your leaving the house,” she cried. 

He turned to Ethel—*‘ Am I to go?” he asked. 

“No,” she cried in an agonised voice, ‘‘Oh! don’t—don’t !—My 
mother is so angry,” as Mrs. Mordaunt rushed from the room. 
“Jack, don’t go, you are my only friend, and I—I am so 
wretched and so wicked. I don’t deserve to have a friend in all the 
world.” 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
A GREAT SURPRISE. 


“‘ Verily, money in every habitation investeth men with dignity and comeliness. 
It is the tongue for him who would be eloquent, and the weapon for him who 
would fight.” 

Major Dennis was buried the following day. A good many 
people attended the funeral, including Major Pottinger, who gave 
evidences of wishing to be on exceedingly intimate terms with 
the new Lord Rosstrevor; and there was present also a golden- 
haired lady of striking appearance, who cried quietly behind a thick 
crape veil during the whole of the impressive service. 

Then they went back to The Flats, and, in the presence of Lord 
Frothingham and those who had been invited to attend the funeral, 
the dead man’s will was read. 

It was a very simple one. He left everything of which he died 
possessed to his wife, with the exception of a certain diamond cross, 
which he wished to pass as an heirloom with the Frothingham title. 

Then there came a very odd statement, perhaps the oddest ever 
put down as any man’s last will and testament. 

*“*T believe,” it said, ‘“‘from various causes that I shall not 
live till I am fifty years old. And as my wife would then be but a 
young woman, and is not a woman well calculated to live a lonely 


life, and also has been an exceedingly good wife to me in every way, 
I wish it to be clearly and distinctly understood by all whom it may 
concern that it is my express wish that, after my death, she should 
please herself in the matter of marrying again. If she chooses to 


remain a widow, well and good; if she chooses to marry again, it is 
with my full approval and consent.” 

When the lawyer came to an end there was a dead silence which 
lasted for some minutes. Then Lord Frothingham spoke. 

“Did you make that will, Mr.—Mr. as 

“Hervey,” said the man of law, urbanely. ‘‘ Yes, my lord, I 
did.” 

“« And in whose possession has it been up to this time?” 

‘Tt has been in my possession and mine only. It has not been 
out of my private keeping for an hour.” 

‘‘T see.” And then the old lord got up and went across the room 
to Ethel, who was sitting speechless beside her mother. ‘ My dear 
Mrs. Dennis,” he said, ‘‘I consider that poor Cosmo has made a 
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very just and generous will. I suppose it is as great a surprise to 
you as to all of us?” 

‘‘T never knew a word of it,” she answered. ‘I did not even 
know that Cosmo had made a will.” 

“Tt was made within a week of my marriage,” the old lord said, 
grimly, ‘‘and, although it is not a will to further my interests, I am 
bound to say that Cosmo, poor fellow, was quite within his rights 
in making it. And now I will wish you good-bye. You have my 
best wishes for the future, my dear. I hope you will soon be able 
to shake off the effects of poor Cosmo’s dreadful end.” 

Ethel had risen to her feet. ‘You are very kind, Lord 
Frothingham,” she said, “ very kind. I wish "and then she 
began to cry again, and, with her handkerchief held to her eyes, she 
rushed out of the room. 

The old lord’s departure was the signal for all the company 
assembled to go also, and very soon Mrs. Mordaunt, who had taken 
upon herself the duty of hostess, was left to herself and her own 
dignity. 

Then she betook herself to the little boudoir where she found 
Ethel alone. ‘‘I want io speak to you, Ethel,” she said, in her 
most dignified accents. ‘I want to tell you that now the funeral 
is over, and such a satisfactory will has been read, it is most un- 
advisable for you to remain in town—to remain here at all. You 
had much better come down to The Cliffe with me.” 

But Ethel shook her head. ‘Oh, no, I wouldn’t go to 
Blankhampton for the world—not for the world.” 

‘« And why not?” 

‘‘Oh! they would ask so many questions, and stare at me so 
dreadfully. Besides, there is still a great deal to do in London, 
and—and—I don’t want to go away just now.” 

“Well, I am not able to stay with you any longer,” said Mrs. 
Mordaunt, with decision. ‘I should have thought that you would 
be glad to get away from the place where your husband was 
murdered,” 

‘So I shall be; but I don’t want to run away,” Ethel cried. 

“Ah! well, as you please. I dare say you know much better 
than I what is good for you. All the young people do, now-a-days. 
Only J must go home to-morrow morning; it is impossible for me 
to leave your father alone any longer,” which, remembering as 
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Ethel did that her mother was then making preparations for a two \ 
months’ stay at Monte Carlo during the year, was an excuse which 
would not hold water. 

‘* Besides,””’ Mrs. Mordaunt went on, in her most bland tones, 
“that young man, Lord Rosstrevor, took upon himself to insult me 
in a really disgraceful way the other day—yesterday. Oh! yes, to be 
sure, yesterday—and I have no intention whatever of quarrelling 
with him over it, for I daresay his head is pretty well turned by his 
new dignities and by this dreadful occurrence. But, at the same 
time, I cannot lower myself by remaining here to meet him at 
present. By and bye, I shall make a point of forgetting it, and I 
think, if you had any regard for your mother’s position—after the 
devoted mother that I have been to you, too, you would be only too 
glad to mark your disapproval of his conduct by not receiving him 
just at present.” 

For a moment Ethel was positively unable to speak. Then, 
with her tongue fairly cleaving to the roof of her mouth, with her 
heart thumping like a steam-engine, she spoke out her mind to 
Mrs. Mordaunt for the first time in her life. ‘Listen to me, 
mother,”” she said, speaking out bravely, in spite of the tell-tale 
quaver in her voice. ‘I see that I must speak to you very plainly. 
Before I was married you controlled my life, my body, nay, my 
very soul, with a rod of iron. And you sold me just as you pleased, 
as if I had been a puppy or an old gown that you had grown tired 
of. Well, that’s over and done now, and can never be undone; 
but after this J will arrange my own life if you please. If I go 
right, it will be my own business; if I go wrong, then you need not 
blame yourself for it. From to-day I take the responsibility of my 
life upon myself, if you please, mother.”’ 

*«« And this,” cried Mrs. Mordaunt indignantly, “is all the thanks 
you give me for being the means of making you your own mistress, 
free and unfettered at twenty-three, with a fortune of seven 
thousand a year, your very own, to do what you like with!” 


The young widow made a gesture of weariness and disgust. 
“Oh! mother, can’t you understand, won’t you see, that I would 
give my seven thousand a year over and over again, if I had them, 
to buy back my lost youth, my lost nerve, my happy childhood 
before you had begun your work of preparation for the marriage 
market. I was such a happy child; but I was so crushed and 
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cramped as a girl; and I am such a wretched woman to-day—such 
a wretched woman!” 

Mrs. Mordaunt rose from her chair. ‘I consider, Ethel,’’ she 
said severely, ‘“‘ that you are a thoroughly ungrateful daughter. 
For the first time in my life I realise what it is to agree with King 


Lear— 
’Tis sharper than a serpent’s tooth 


To have a thankless child. 


And mark my words, your ingratitude will come home to you. 
However, I am not going to quarrel about it. I shall go home to- 
morrow morning, and till my time for departure comes we will 
cease these heroics, if you please. I have to go to Bond Street. 
You, I presume, will not go out to-day.” 

“No, I shall not go out. The brougham is at your disposal, if 
you care to use it,” Ethel answered. 

‘* Thank you, Ethel, I will have it. I greatly dislike cabs, as you 
know. Perhaps you will be kind enough to order it?” 

‘«T will,” said Ethel, who, now that the battle was over, and she 
was mistress of herself for ever, began to feel faint again, and to 
have a choking in her throat, to feel that she would be thankful to 
find herself alone. 

Mrs. Mordaunt had scarcely been gone ten minutes when Judge 
showed in Lord Rosstrevor, who told her that he had been up five 
or six floors paying a visit to some other occupants of the buildings. 

‘Did they say anything about me?” she asked eagerly. “I 
assure you, Jack, I quite dread to meet anyone. I don’t think any 
one has sent to ask after me all the week.” 

‘‘ But Mrs. Scott told me she had sent down twice,” he answered. 
“ T daresay Judge did not think of bothering you with all the cards 
and soon. Still, why don’t you ask him about it?” 

Eventually she rang the bell, and asked Judge what cards of 
inquiry had been left, and who had asked for her. 


“T'll bring them, mum,” said Judge, solemnly, and going away, 
returned in a minute with a large blue and white bowl, three parts 
full of visiting cards. 

‘‘ Not all these,” Ethel exclaimed. 

“Yes, mum: and Madame—the lady with the white hair ia 

“Madame Wolenski. Oh! did she send?” 

“She did mum—came or sent every day, and was very kind and 
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considerate. I wanted her to come in one day, she seemed so 
anxious to hear how you were, but she wouldn’t. She said, if you 
would send up when you felt inclined to see anyone she would 
come down any time and see you.” 

“That was kind of her. Wasn't that kind, Jack? That will do 
Judge. Thank you.” 


Thereupon Judge disappeared, and Ethel turned over the cards in 
the bowl, while her visitor wandered about the room with his 
hands in his pockets. 

“Ethel,” he said at last, ‘I’m going down to Norfolk in the 
morning.” 

‘For very long?”’ she asked. 

“No, only a few days. By-the-bye, how long is your mother 
going to stay?” 


“She is going home to-morrow,” Ethel answered briefly. 


“ Oh, really ; you’re not going with her, I suppose ?” 

“No, I would not go to Blankhampton for anything just now. 
Besides, I don’t want to leave London till the inquiry is settled. 
Indeed, if I did, they would probably send for me back again; and— 
and—it wouldn’t look well.” 

That awful doubt flashed into Rosstrevor’s mind again. Good 
heavens; could it be possible that she was calculating on the 
chances of the effect of her demeanour to the general public ? 

“You are better, Ethel ?”’ he remarked, abruptly. 

She looked up in surprise at the hard tone. ‘‘ Yes, I am better, 
Jack,” she said; ‘‘at least, I’m better in the day time, but at 
night—oh ! ” and she broke off shuddering as if the recollection 
of the past few nights was too awful for words to express. 

I am bound to say that poor Jack shivered also, but he went on 
talking, partly because the thought which would twist itself into his 
mind was so unwelcome and so unpalatable that he felt that he 
must do anything to try to break the spell which seemed to have 
come over him. 

‘How is it that Mrs. Mordaunt is going back so soon?” he 
asked. ‘‘ By-the-bye, is she in? I suppose she won't speak to me 
if she sees me.” 

*« Well, you did offend her,” Mrs. Dennis replied. ‘‘ Mother has 
just told me that she cannot remain to meet you until a little time 
has gone by. She doesn’t mean to quarrel with you though.” 
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‘No, I daresay not,” said Jack, in a dry tone. 

Ethel looked up again! She scarcely seemed to understand this 
new Jack, this cynical, hard, unsympathetic Jack, and, if the truth 
be told, she did not much like him. 

“ Jack,” she said suddenly, getting up from her chair and going 
close to him as he stood leaning against the end of the chimney- 
shelf, ‘is anything troubling you?” 

“My dear girl, a great deal is troubling me,” he answered, 
vaguely. 

** But have J done anything to vex you?” wistfully. 

“To vex me? No,” touched by her tone. 

“ Because, you know,”’ she said, ‘‘ if I have not seemed to be the 
same you must not think anything of it, Jack. Remember how 
much has happened to me during the past week—the terrible shock 
I have had. I don’t think,” she said, with another shiver, ‘‘ that I 
quite knew what I was doing or saying for several days, but that 
is past now or partly so, and I am myself again. At least, I am 
tolerably rational, and if I said or did anything to offend when I 
was ‘out of my mind’ I hope you won't visit it on me, Jack.”’ 

The effect of this was to make him believe more than ever that 
she had done that to which the finger of suspicion pointed ; but, in 
spite of it, his love for her was stronger than ever at that moment. 

‘« Ethel,” he cried, catching her hands in his and holding them 
hard against his heart, ‘who am I that I should set myself up as 
your judge? You know all that I feel for you, and—and—you know 
if you are the same Ethel or not, and as for offending me 

‘I don’t think I quite follow you, Jack,” she said, with a patient 
wistfulness. 

He dropped her hand instantly. ‘I am not fit to talk to you just 
now,” he said, in a tone of apology, and yet it was a cold tone too. 
“ Let us talk about common-place things. By-the-bye, I wonder if 
you would give me a cup of tea?” 

“Of course I will.” She was puzzled and bewildered by this 
sudden change in her friend, Jack. She rang for Judge, and ordered 
the tea, and then went back to her chair and sat down, shading her 
face from the heat of the fire with a large Indian fan, and wonder- 
ing all the time what could have come to Jack to make him so odd 
and so unlike himself. 

But though he stayed for half an hour longer, the real Jack 
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never came back again. They talked about all manner of things, 
but she was conscious all the time that Jack was making conversa- 
tion, and when at last he went away, with a reminder that he was 
going to Trevor Hall for a few days, she felt as if her old friend had 
gone for ever, and she sat down again after the door had closed 
behind him, and cried as if her heart would break. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
‘I AM YOUR FRIEND.” 
‘“‘ Friendship consists not in saying— 
‘ What’s the best news ?’” 

By noon the following day, Mrs. Mordaunt had departed, shaking 
the dust of The Flats from off her feet, she hoped, so she put it, 
for ever. 

**T do hope when you have got settled down after this dreadful 
and disgraceful occurrence, Ethel,” she said at parting, “that you 
will take my advice—I don’t mean to give you any more—and leave 
this horrible place. Take another flat if you will, or a suite of 
rooms in an hotel, but pray don’t remain here. If you do I beg 
you will not expect me to visit you here, because nothing, nothing 
would induce me to do it.”’ 

** You forget this is only a furnished flat, mother,” said Ethel. 
** We only took it for six months, and we have been here three 
already. So I shall only have it for about three months, unless 
Mrs. Ackroyd will consent to lengthen my time.” 

** Consent,”’ echoed Mrs. Mordaunt, shrilly. ‘‘ Why I should think 
the woman would almost pay you to stop here. I know J would. 
But surely, Ethel, you will never be so mad as to try to keep the 
place longer?” . 


**T don’t know yet. It suits me very well,” she replied, quietly. 
** We shall see.” 


*« You will never get a servant to stay with you.” 

“Oh! yes. I shall keep Judge with me under any circumstances; 
and Zelle is a very strong-minded, sensible woman, quite too 
sensible to have any fancies about poor Cosmo.” 

‘And you also, it seems,” Mrs. Mordaunt snapped. ‘ Well, 
go your own way ; only, don’t come to me for sympathy if you find 
it doesn’t answer, that is all.” 
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“T shall not trouble you about it, mother,” Ethel said, a smile 
curling her lips involuntarily. 

And at last she was alone, quite alone, with no chance of Lord 
Rosstrevor’s coming in to keep her company. 

For an hour or two she did not mind. She went out in the 
brougham, and changed her books at the library which she 
patronised, bought some sweets, and some trifling odds and ends 
which she required—hair-pins and such things—and by seven 
o’clock was back at The Flats again. 

The boudoir looked very bright and cosy, and Judge had made 
the table in the dining-room look very pretty and dainty, for she 
had dinner there as she had done ever since her husband's death, 
not, of course, caring to appear at all in the public dining-room. 

And then after dinner, when she had settled down to her book by 
the boudoir fire again, she began to feel that she had never been 
quite so lonely in all her life before. First she found that her 
thoughts would wander away from her book, then it occurred to 
her that the room was very badly lighted, so she stirred the fire 
into a brilliant blaze, and put some more coals on so as to keep it at 
a good height. Then she began to think about the major, her dead 
husband, and so intolerable was the thought that she got up and 
rang the bell twice, that is to say, for Zelle, the maid. 

‘Ts my fire lighted, Zelle ?” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

“ T think I shall go to bed. Shall you be staying up much longer?” 

‘‘ No, madam—I shall go to bed a few minutes after madam.” 

“You have had supper?” 

‘IT am just now making some chocolate for myself and 
Mr. Judge,” Zelle replied; ‘but, if madam wishes to retire, 
Mr. Judge can keep it from burning.” 

“ Yes, tell Judge to look after it. I want to go to bed at once; 
I am tired. I think I shall sleep to-night.” 

So Zelle went back to the kitchen. ‘‘ Do you think you can keep 
the chocolate from burning?”’ she asked of Judge. ‘The mistress 
wishes to go to bed.” 

“« Why, bless me, it’s only just nine o’clock,” he remarked. ‘‘ How- 
ever, the mistress can, happily for her, now get up and go to bed at 
what hour she pleases. Hurry away, my Rose of Sharon; I will 
stir the pot till you bring your sweet blushes back again.” 
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“Get along, you impudent oaf,” cried Zelle, highly flattered 
nevertheless. 

Yet, when morning came, and Zelle went into her mistress’s 
room with a cup of tea, Mrs. Dennis had slept no better than on 
the preceding nights. ‘‘ Madam has a head-ache,” remarked Zelle, 
after one glance at her mistress. 

“Yes, such a head-ache, Zelle,” cried poor Ethel, wearily. 

« Will not madam stop in bed this morning, and rest a little?” 
the maid asked. She always addressed her mistress in the third 
person, ani always curtailed the appellation of madame to the 
English form. 

But Mrs. Dennis would not hear of stopping in bed a moment 
longer than was necessary. ‘‘ No—no, Zelle; I’ve had more than 
enough of bed,” she cried. ‘Get my bath ready, and I will get up 
at once. I am dying to get up.” 

She felt better, and almost ashamed of her fears, now that the 
broad daylight had come. She went into the dining-room, where 
her breakfast was served, and looked over her paper and at one or 
two weekly journals which had come that morning, with quite a 
keen interest. There were one or two references to the tragedy 
which had taken place in The Flats, S.W., which brought the blood 
into her cheeks, and the nervousness of fear back to her heart for a 
moment; but, as she read on, all that passed away again, and she 
felt as if she had been an utter fool to have been so frightened in 
the long, dark watches of the night, which, thank God, was past. 

And yet she was dreadfully dull. For the first time in her life she 
seemed to have no aim in existence. She tried to read, but when ~ 
she had looked over the papers, she found that she could not fix her 
attention on the page. She began to sew at a piece of beautiful 
and artistic embroidery, which had given her great pleasure during 
many an hour that Jack Trevor had spent with her; but now she 
seemed to have no patience to work the gay silken threads in and 
out, and at last she threw it down and walked to the window, 
where she stood restlessly tapping her fingers on the pane, and 
wishing that she could take a journey to New Zealand, or the moon, 
or anywhere far enough away from her small world in London. 

Then she suddenly bethought herself of the pleasant little Polish 
woman upstairs, and no sooner thought of her than she ran out of 
the rooin calling, ‘‘ Judge—Judge.” 
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‘‘ Yes, mum,” he answered, appearing hastily at the door of the 
cupboard which he called his pantry. 


‘‘Go up to Madame Wolenski’s, and give her my compliments, 
and ask her if she will come down and lunch with me? Say that 
I’m quite alone.” 

‘‘ Yes, mum,” he replied. 


She went back to the window again, and stood there looking out 
over the street. She fancied that a good many of the people who 
passed looked up curiously, as if some signs of the terrible tragedy 
which for a few hours had been the talk of the town would be 
apparent in some difference about the walls of The Flats. 

“My mother was quite right,”’ she said, ‘‘I shall never be able 
to stay here—the very walls seem full of sounds. Well, as soon as 
the inquest is settled I shall have to go away; but not to The 
Cliffe—not on any account to The Cliffe.” 

Then Judge came back with his message. ‘‘ Madame Wolenski 
sends her compliments, and will come down in a quarter of an hour, 


“‘Very good. Then order luncheon for two, Judge, please,” she 
said, quite brightly. 

So by the time Madame Wolenski was shown in she was in the 
mood to run and meet her, to cry with the enthusiasm of one just 
relieved from some unpleasant situation. ‘Oh! I’m so glad to see 


you. I thought you were never coming to see me any more.” 

‘My poor little one, why?” asked Madame, then took her in her 
arms, and kissed her tenderly. ‘‘I have thought so much about 
you these last few days, so much and so often.” 


“That was kind of you,” Ethel answered; “ but until yesterday 
evening I did not know that you had ever sent to ask after me. 
Then Judge told me how good you had been—how often you had 
sent. But tell me, why did you not come in and see me when he 
asked you? I should have been so glad to see you.”’ 

Madame Wolenski drew her on to the sofa, and sat there holding 
her by both hands. ‘‘ Would you, my dear little one? But how 
was I to know that? You see I am not English, and in my country 
we do not receive anyone at those times.”’ 

“Neither do we,” Ethel explained; “ but I do not call you 
anyone—at least, you are different. You live under the same roof— 
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you are so kind, and—and—I should have been glad to see you, that 
is all.” 

“Thank you, my child, thank you,” Madame cried. ‘ And now 
tell me how is it with yourself, my poor little one?” 

‘‘T am very lonely, and—and it was a dreadful shock to me, a 
dreadful thing to happen, you know, Madame—a dreadful thing; 
but——”’ 

‘* But you are not overwhelmed with grief, is that it,eh? Ah! 
yes—yes; I understand. It was a marriage of convenience, and the 
poor husband was much older—is that it, eh? Well, well, little 
one, it will pass by in time, and then you will marry to please 
yourself——”’ 

“Oh! no—no; don’t speak of it,” Ethel cried, trembling, and 
looking round fearfully. 

** No—no; we will not speak of it. But for the present you are 
lonely and dull and nervous. But you are not left quite alone in 
your house, surely?” 

“Yes; quite alone, except for Zelle and Judge,” answered Ethel, 
mournfully. 


“« And the good mother?” inquired Madame. 


“‘ Went away yesterday,” returned Ethel, forlornly. ‘‘ My mother 
is not of much use when anything unusual and dreadful happens ; 
she only thought it was all very disgraceful and mostly my fault.’’ 


‘‘Ah! that is the British matron all over,’ murmured the Polish 
woman, drily. ‘And the friend who used to be here so much, the 
pleasant young man who is now a lord, with the frank eyes and the 
gay laugh—where is he?” 

“ He is away, too,” said Ethel, the clouds falling over her face 
again. ‘You see he has just come into a very large property, and 
he must attend to all the business connected with it.” 

‘“‘ But that is not all,” said Madame, simply. 

Ethel flushed crimson instantly. ‘‘Oh! madame, he—he is 
different ; something has altered him. I don’t know what it is, but 
he was so different when he was only Jack Trevor. I am so 
unhappy, so unhappy. I feel as if I had not a friend in the world 
except yourselfi—and why should I expect you to be my friend?” 

“* But I am your friend,” said the other, solemnly. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


NO LIGHT. 
‘** Women always speak the truth, but not the whole truth——” 


I wonDER how it is possible for a peace-loving man like myself to 
sit down on a lovely July morning as this is, with the haymakers 
turning over the three days’ cut grass just over the hedge and 
railing which divides my garden from the meadow which lies 
between the house and the high road, and write a story of the 
doubts which filled and made miserable the hearts of a man and a 
woman, while one’s owa heart is filled to overflowing, not with the 
pride of life nor the lust ,of the eyes, nor even the desire of this 
world, but with actual lust of blood, of bloodshed ? 

For I suppose that blue-bottles do have blood, as to flatten one 
out against the wall is to make a reddish smear on the paper, and 
on whatever weapon you choose to use or happen to find handy 
with which to slay the enemy. And then either your wife comes 
and says that you are an untidy creature who has no business to 
have a lot of silly, foolish fancies, or else she looks at you a week 
afterwards with big reproachful eyes, and intimates that we shall 
have to have such and such a curtain or window-blind, or some- 
thing sent to the wash this week, they’ve got so messed with—with 
flies and things. I’ve noticed that women invariably say ‘‘ messed” 
when they want to express some damage or other which has not 
been an actual accident, but has really been done on purpose. Well, 
I daresay it is very aggravating to the wives; but in my case I see 
no remedy for the evil except by the total extinction of the blue- 
bottles, which I am afraid is not a very likely event. So until the 
happy day comes when blue-bottles no longer annoy me I fear that 
my poor Nell will have to go on enduring the dreadful evidences of 
slaughter in every room of the domicile into which my avocations 
or her pleasure take me. For, to tell the truth, I cannot stand a 
blue-bottle anyhow. I don’t like mice, and we haven’t any black- 


beetles; but, seriously, a couple of ratsin aroom where I was trying 
to tell a story would not, if they would keep tolerably quiet and 
amuse themselves without expecting me to play with them, succeed 
in making work so utterly impossible as one blue-bottle is able to do. 
T’often think of Mariana during the blue-bottle time : 
“‘ The blue-fly buzzed upon the pane.” 
And I wonder if Mariana loathed the intolerable sound as I do. 


B 
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If so, poor soul, what a lively time she must have had of it. I 
should hope though that she got up sufficient energy to kill that 
blue-fly. I always do it as a duty, because everyone that comes to 
a bad end stops one branch, at least, of the family from spreading 
any further. The night before last I wandered about my bedroom 
in the scantiest of attire—luckily the night was warm—trying to 
encompass the earthly destruction of the biggest fly I had ever seen. 
He made more noise, and showed more tactical ingenuity, than any 
living creature which has ever come under my notice before. But 
I got the best of him at last—you see, a blue-bottle gets tired in 
time—and then I followed him up from point to point of the nice 
white ceiling, and pinned him in the end by means of a pockethand- 
kerchief tied round the top of a long wooden rod, which belongs 
in some way to the windows—I fancy for hanging muslin curtains 
to. 

I could go on with this subject for the rest of the day, but as my 
readers may find the ebullition an intolerably stupid digression, I 
will bring myself to a stop, hoping that they will forgive me for 
having drifted off the regular track of the story. I am ashamed of 
myself, for I know my faults, one of which ever leads me to wander 


a-field, and follow up other subjects than the one in hand. Forgive 
me, reader, I have been very earnest minded in writing this novel, 
and promise you that I will wander no more until I have written 
the last word. 


So to go back to my story! Well, from the day that Madame 
Wolenski first came down from her own flat in obedience to Ethel’s 
summons, not a day passed by but they spent some hours together. 
Either Ethel went up to sit with madame or madame came to 
lunch or perhaps spend the evening with Ethel, and some days they 
drove out together; they became, in fact, the closest of friends. 
And, indeed, Ethel at that time was sadly in need of some one to 
cheer her and sustain her during a very trying state of affairs. For 
one thing, the tedious inquiry had been a severe strain upon her; 
and for another, Lord Rosstrevor remained in Norfolk, and, 
although he wrote to her every two or three days, still the letters 
were all from the new Jack, whom she did not like, and did not tend 
to comfort her or to improve her spirits in the least. 


“T can’t tell,” she said, piteously, to Heléne—yes, they had 
become sufficiently intimate to be Ethel and Heléne to each other 
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—‘‘T can’t think what has come to Jack. He and I have always 
been such friends, the very best of friends, and—and . 

“‘Oh! I would not worry about it,” my child, said Heléne, kindly. 
“Lord Rosstrevor thinks that it is best to wait a little before he 
comes up to town again and is seen here very much. And it is 
better, little one; far, far better and wiser. You would not like to 
set the gossips all talking, would you ?—what you call here, ‘ Mrs. 
Grundy. 

“« But why need his letters be different?” 

“Ah! it is fancy, mere fancy. Wait a month or two, and then 
you will see that he will be just the same as ever. Why, 
perhaps he thinks that you would not like him to be just the same. 
Remember how much has happened to disturb all your friends. He 
may be thinking that perhaps you are now much more sorry for the 
husband than you ever were before.” 


>) 


“Yes, perhaps,” answered Ethel, doubtfully, but in her heart of 
hearts she knew perfectly well that Jack was aware that she was 
not what madame called ‘‘ sorry ” for Cosmo. 

She had been grieved and shocked beyond measure at his tragic 
and unexpected end, she would have done any thing in her power 
to have averted that end; but actual grief for him she had none, not 
as his loss as a husband affected herself. And she was sure that 
Jack knew it. However, a fortnight went by without her seeing him; 
indeed he was still in Norfolk, and there was no sign apparently of 
his returning to town again. And it must be owned that, at this 
time, Ethel was wretchedly unhappy. 

With regard to Major Dennis’s death, the police seemed to be at 
a complete standstill. They investigated every thread by which 
they might be able to unravel the mystery, but, as Judge put it, 
“they got no forreder.” For one thing, there happened to be so 
many influences at work to repress certain facts rather than to 
give information which might help those who had charge of the 
case. First of all, there was the widow, who was not unnaturally 


most anxious that it should not be known how indifferent a husband 
the murdered man had been to her. It was perhaps somewhat odd 
that she should have this feeling, but in truth it was more from a 
kind of wish to pay respect to his memory that her anxiety arose 
than from any more personal feeling. After all, she had argued to 


herself the day after the murder—after all, he might have been a 
Ba 
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very much worse, more actively worse, husband than he had been 
to her. She had always had unlimited pin-money, had always had 
every luxury that she desired, she had been the ruling spirit of her 
own house, and perhaps the only thing that he had ever denied her 
was horse exercise. And if he had been unfaithful, he had let her 
have, of late, at least, a free hand to amuse herself in her own way; 
and she was not able to shut her eyes to the fact that, on her side, 
she had been wanting, inasmuch as she had never loved him, and 
that he knew it. 


So she had wished to have the fact of that last quarrel kept out 
of the evidence, and if possible also the incident of that woman, 
Valérie, who had hunted him down so persistently during the time 
they lived in camp at Chertsey. And as it happened those who 
knew the facts of both incidents had been easily able to keep them 
secret. 


Naturally enough the police had from the first been of 
opinion that the crime had been committed by some person 
actually living within the building, but—naturally also—the 
management had utterly scouted this idea, and had thrown all the 
cold water possible upon it. Therefore the clerk in charge of the 
entrance and office, or bureau, had received instructions to be as 
careful in his evidence to discredit this possibility as was in accord- 
ance with the dictates of his own conscience. The lift-man had 
also been warned, but he being an old soldier, with all the soldier’s 
detestation of every form of the police system, had his own reasons 
for being a very hard character out of whom to get any information. 
And Judge, having the same feeling equally strongly implanted in 
his heart, as nearly all soldiers have, and being moreover mind- 
ful of Mrs. Dennis’s wishes on the subject, was more than usually 
close in giving his evidence. At the second inquiry, which took 
place one week after the opening of the inquest, the chief feature 
was the evidence of the golden-haired lady who had attended Major 
Dennis's funeral, and had shown such signs of grief and distress. 
To this woman they had traced the many letters signed ‘‘ Dottie,” 
and she gave such evidence as she had to give sensibly and cheerfully 
enough. 

She deposed that Major Dennis had been for more than two 
years a very great friend of hers; that she knew that he was 
married, but had never seen his wife, nor had he ever spoken of her, 
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except in the most casual manner; that he frequently took her to 


dine at one of the large restaurants, and afterwards to a theatre; 
that he was one of the kindest and most genial of men, one of the 
best friends she had ever had in her life. 

Yes, she had dined with him the evening of the murder. He had 

fetched her from her house in Pimlico, and they had gone to the 
Café Royal, and then to the Princess’s Theatre, and afterwards had 
had a little supper, a few oysters and a glass of champagne, at some 
supper rooms in Oxford Street. 
’ She was that night suffering dreadfully from a severe attack of 
neuralgia, and she went into a chemist’s shop and bought a small 
quantity of morphia for the purpose of deadening the pain. Yes, 
she tcok morphia at such times—that is, she injected it into her arm. 
No, she did not do so as a habit, never except when she was in 
great pain. 

That evening Major Dennis got into her brougham, but parted 
from her just outside The Flats. She did not get out of the 
carriage, but drove straight home, injected the morphia, and went 
tosleep. She never saw Major Dennis again after he said good- 
night to her at the carriage-door. 

When asked why she had not come forward voluntarily as soon 
as the fact of the murder was made known, she replied that she 
would certainly have done so if she had thought that her evidence 
would be of any value; that, as a matter of fact, she had not wished 
to give any pain to Major Dennis’s widow; that she had not 
imagined that any good would be done by putting herself forward. 
She had no idea that Major Dennis had kept her letters; he had 
always assured her that he destroyed them as soon as he had read 
them. 

Well, the end of it all was that the police were completely baffled. 
There was no evidence which could fix suspicion on any person 
connected with the dead man. The weapon with which the foul 
deed had been done was, of course, in the hands of the authorities, 
but this told no tale. It was a fine, long, and narrow Damascene 
blade, with a neat handle slightly inlaid with gold and silver. Such 
a dagger, in fact, as you may see on any lady’s boudoir table, where 
it fulfils no more murderous mission than that of cutting the pages 
of the last new magazine or the latest society paper. 

Therefore, after nearly an hour’s deliberation, the inquiry was 
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brought to an end, and the jury returned a verdict of wilful murder 
against some person or persons unknown. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
POTTINGER TO THE FRONT. 
“ The darkest day, 


Live till to-morrow, will have passed away.” 

‘“‘Lirrne one,” said Madame Wolenski to Ethel one morning 
about three weeks after Major Dennis’s death, “‘you are very 
restless.” 

‘¢Oh! Heléne, so restless,’ Ethel cried. ‘I can’t settle down to 
do anything.” 

“No, but I will tell you what you ought to do. You should 
take a little journey. You are excited and nervous, and you are 
growing fanciful. For all those ailments there is nothing, nothing 
like a little change.” 

‘“*No; I don’t want to go away,” Ethel replied, decidedly. 

‘“‘ Better than moping here,” madame suggested. 

‘“‘ But I can’t go away. I have no one to go with. Iam so alone 
you know. I might go home to The Cliffe ; but I don’t want to go 
there for a long time, and my mother says she cannot leave my 
father if she would. I—I—don’t care about going away with my 
mother. No; I am better off here, dear Heléne.” 

‘“‘ But I will go with you if you like, dear child,” said madame, 
kindly. ‘What do you say to a little trip to the south of France, 
or to one of your own pretty places in England—Torquay or 
Bournemouth ? ” 

‘Yes, I should like it with you, dear Heléne. How kind you are 
tome!” Ethel cried, with a burst of feeling; ‘‘ but—but—please 
don’t ask me to go away just yet—not just yet.” 

‘‘Very well; it must be as you like,” returned madame. She 
smiled as she stroked the girl’s hand with her firm white fingers. 
She understood so well all that was in her mind, so well. “ But, by 
and bye, when all has come right, you will then go with me, eh? I 
am quite old to be your friend, little one, but I am very young in 
my heart.” 

Ethel looked up in surprise. ‘‘ Why, Heléne, dear, why should 
you say that? You are not old; what nonsense. It is only your 
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hair that is white, that is all. And it is such pretty white hair too, 
all short and curling. It would be like a baby’s head if it were not 
white.” 


Madame passed her hand carelessly through her snowy curls, 
which were, as Ethel had truly said, like a baby’s, except for their 
lack of colour. 


’ 


‘‘T am not very young, little one,” she said. ‘‘ Forty-five last 
birthday—forty-five ; that is getting on. But my hair has been as 
white as this for ten years past, and more or less white since before 
I was thirty.” 


*« And you were fair before, or dark?” asked Ethel. 


‘*«T was fair, always; but my eyes are dark, of course,’”” madame 
answered. “Just at first I did not like my hair when it was 
changing colour. For a little time it looked quite dark; but when 
it got all white I became used to it, and now I prefer it; it looks 
more or less distinguished, and it suits any colour I choose to wear 
in my garments. Now with red hair, such as so many of your 
English and Scotch women have, it is very difficult to dress well. 
You must not wear any form of red or pink, although most red- 
haired ladies do. I met a lady at a party about a month ago,” she 
went on, ‘the wife of a very rich stock-broker, Mr. Alfred 
Abingdon. She was pointed out to me as being very rich and very 
clever in all relations of life. I looked at her well, but I came to 
the conclusion at last that she might be rich, but would never, never 
be clever.” 


*‘ And why?” Ethel inquired, greatly interested. 


** Well,” madame replied, in her delicate, judicial kind of way, 
‘she was a little spare woman, about my age or more, with a hard, 
impudent little face, with round eyes, a nose which Nature had not 
quite finished off enough at the end, a continual grin, and a dimple 
on one side of it, which I fancy Nature had never set there. But 
her redeeming and most distinctive feature was a mass of wonderful 
deep red hair, a deep, deep red like that which Ellen Terry wore 
as Lady Macbeth. With this she wore a gown of bright rose pink, 
and her complexion was put on to matchit. The effect was striking, 
but hard, and brazen, and common. I happened afterwards to be 
standing behind her, and when I saw that the back of her coiffure 
was of a nice ordinary light brown, I thought the woman a fool!” 
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Ethel burst out laughing at the description. ‘I wonder who she 
is? I never heard of her.” 

“Qh! her husband is something in the City; she is only a rich 
woman,” said the other, a little contemptuously. ‘‘I was so struck 
with her hair that the people I was with told me a long, long story 
about her giving a ball the night her greatest friend was buried, and 
afterwards turning the cold shoulder to her friend’s only child, who 
was left badly off. But there, what puzzles me is that men and 
women of age, who know the world, should expect anything from 
a woman with a false little face, a perpetual grin, and a nose as if 
it had been chopped off short at the end.” 

“‘ But everybody cannot read faces,’’ Ethel cried. 


‘‘ More the pity for them,” returned madame, promptly. 

Well, a few days after this Ethel was sitting one afternoon in 
her little boudoir when the door opened, and Judge ushered in & 
visitor. 

‘Major Pottinger,” he said, in his most butler-like voice, which, 
by-the-bye, he could put on very well upon occasions. 

Ethel rose from her chair in some trepidation, for her nerves 
were not in sufficiently good order to receive unknown visitors with 
perfect calmness. Major Pottinger, however, having blundered into 
the room, shot out his linen, and presented her with his large yellow 
hand, very soon explained himself. 

“‘Haw—how de do—er—hope you're better—er—er—awf'ly 
sorry—great friend of poor Dennis’s—er—er—always great chums 
—er—er ” and then he stood tugging fiercely at his moustache, 
and ducking his head rapidly in a series of little nods, as if he was 
for the moment wrapped in a mental contemplation of the dead 
major’s good qualities and virtues. 


Ethel sank back into her chair again, gazing at her over- 
whelming visitor with absolute awe. She had never heard her 
husband speak of this great friend at all; and really, poor little 
woman, she began to feel as if she had had so little part or lot 
with Cosmo Dennis's actual life that it amounted practically to 
nothing at all. ‘It is very kind of you to come and see me,” she 
murmured. 


Major Pottinger shook himself together, shot out his linen again, 
and found himself a seat. ‘Not at all—not at all; awf'ly sorry, 
I’m sure—er—er—wish I could have done anything to be of—er— 
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er—use to you at the time. Er—Rosstrevor, however, told me that 
you had your own people about you, and, of course, one never likes 
to intrude.” 

‘* And you know Lord Rosstrevor ?”’ Ethel asked. 

«« Er—yes—intimately ; great friend of mine—most intimate, in 
fact.” 

“Oh! yes; really! I know him very well, too.” She caught at 
some common acquaintance like a drowning man catches at a straw, 
for she had not the smallest idea otherwise how she should find 
anything about which to talk to this formidable visitor. 

Well, half-an-hour went by, the festive Pottinger showed no signs 
of taking himself away. On the contrary, he shouted and bawled 
his remarks and his information at poor Ethel more profusely than 
ever, and then, finding the width of the little room inconvenient for 
friendly conversation, he gradually jerked his chair across the space 
between them, till he had placed himself within a yard or so of her 
knee. He gave her all his views on the superiority of Vienna and 
Berlin to the city in which they were at that moment; he ran over 
such a list of duchesses, who were all his most intimate friends, 
that Ethel began to feel positively faint and dazed; and, finally, just 
as he was telling her that he had promised to go next week to spend 
Christmas with the Duchess of Blankshire, the door opened again, 
and Judge announced—* Lord Rosstrevor.”’ 


Now, when Lord Rosstrevor saw who Ethel’s visitor was—Judge 


had told him that a gentleman was there—and when he saw, also, 
how very near to her the Pottinger was sitting, I must say that his 
face grew as black as a thunder-cloud that is just on the point of 
bursting. It was not a little comfort to him to notice that Ethel 
got up with an unmistakable air of relief, as well as of joy, at 
seeing him. Then Major Pottinger also jumped up, with his great 
yellow-gloved hand outstretched and a ‘ Hollo, Rosstrevor, dear 
boy, I—er—didn’t know you were in town,” he bawled. ‘Oddly 
enough, Mrs. Dennis and I were just talking about you—er—h’m!”’ 

In answer to this, Lord Rosstrevor made no actual reply, but he 
looked the other man straight in the eyes, then gave him the most 
frigid nod possible. 

‘“* How do?” he said, curtly. 

But the Pottinger did not mind, not a bit; bless you, he was 
used to that kind of thing, and never troubled himself to notice the 
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lights and shades of other folks’ manners. He sat down again and 
prepared to take up the conversation precisely where the entrance 
of the last comer had interrupted it. Ethel was in despair; 
Rosstrevor was furious. 

However, after a quarter-of-an-hour of this kind of thing, a 
happy thought was born in Rosstrevor’s indignant mind. No 
sooner thought of than put into use. 

“‘ By-the-bye, Mrs. Dennis, you promised to take me to call on 
Madame—Madame ‘ 

** Wolenski,” suggested Ethel. 

‘‘ Yes—Madame Wolenski. Well, you promised to take me to 
call on her to-day, did you not?” 

“‘Oh! yes; I shall be very pleased,” she said, her heart full of 
admiration for his ready wit. 

He looked at his watch. ‘‘I am rather pressed for time to-day. 
If I had known you would have visitors I would have put it oft till 
to-morrow. I was not sure that you were receiving.” 

A hint so broad as this even Major Pottinger could not ignore. 
‘Oh! don’t wait for me,” he said, cheerfully ; ‘‘or shall I go too, 
Mrs. Dennis? I should like awf’ly to know Madame Wolenski. I 
hear she’s an extraordinarily clever woman—quite a woman to know.” 

For one minute Rosstrevor’s heart seemed to turn to water 
within him. He knew that Ethel was not well used to the ways 
of the London world, and was not sure that she would have 
quickness enough to, as he put it in his own thoughts, “ choke the 
brute off.” 

But Ethel was desperate. She had been enduring the Pottinger’s 
edifying conversation for three-quarters-of-an-hour, and, as we all 
know, ‘necessity is the mother of invention.” So then she 
turned round to her unwelcome visitor, and said, with a little air of 
dignity which was admirable, ‘‘ Well, I’m afraid I cannot offer to 
take you to call on Madame Wolenski. Ihave not known her very 
long, and I should not like to take so great a liberty with her. You 
see, she expects Lord Rosstrevor. In his case it is different.” 

‘¢Oh! never mind—never mind. Som: other time, when I come 
back from the Duchess’s. Er—by-the-bye, what did you say your 
day was?” and he shot out his large cuff, and, whipping a little 
pencil out of his ticket-pocket, prepared to write down the 
information for which he asked. 
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“*T do not have a day,” said Ethel, gravely. 

“No!” in great surprise ; ‘‘ then I will take my chance. Good- 
bye—er—er. By-by, Rosstrevor, dear boy.” 

But Rosstrevor had turned to the fire, and did not deign to reply. 
Mrs. Dennis saw him out of the room, running back eagerly to ring 
the bell for Judge. ‘‘Oh! Jack,” she cried, ‘“‘who is that 
dreadful man? Is he really a great friend of yours ?” 

“ A friend of mine—the brute! ’’ echoed Jack, in disgust. 


(To be continued.) 
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‘‘OH, WHY LEFT I MY HAME?”’ 
:0:—— 


Fast sinks the sun o’er the western lake ; 
While on the far Canadian shore 

Old Dougal sits, with many an ache ; 
A head that throbs, and a heart that’s sore, 


In Highland plaid, and heather hose, 
And Tartan kilt he still will wear ; 

While the old Tam’ O’Shanter clearly shows, 
Far, far is his native land from there. 


The sun just catches the care-wore face, 
Musing with sorrowful patient air ; 

Gazing with half dim eye upon space, 
As if at some memory visible there. 


Dreaming, in fancy he seems to roam ; 

And the lake before him is Clachan Loch ; 
And he sees once more the little home, 

The croft on the slopes of Ben Duroch. 


Quickly he strides to the well-known door ; 
He hears the voice of his wife and child ; 
His little one laughs in his arms once more ; 

And for half a moment the old man smiled. 





The Shadow Land, 


But the sun has set, and the light there’s none ; 
And a tear bedims old Dougal’s eye, 

As the vision fades of the days that are gone ; 
And the emigrant rises wearily. 


Dana Barrett. 





THE SHADOW -LAND. 
(oo 


Into the shrouding mists, into the shadow-land, 

You and I, ‘neath the hidden sky, wandered hand in hand, 
One in soul, and one in heart, 
Fearing—daring not to part. 


Hushed was the voice of God, darker yet grew the night, 
Peace! we thought, it matters naught: Love will give us light ; 
Proudly passed we every ill, 
Clinging to each other still. 


Many an unknown shade flitted across our way, 

Close I drew, O love, to you: harmless then were they ; 
Onward thro’ the gloom we pressed, 
Hope illumining each breast. 


Last, from the mists came one—one that would not go hence, 
Stern and chill, breaking heart and will—shade of consequence ; 
Love in terror lost its hold, 
Soul and heart and hand grew cold. 


Out of the shrouding mists, out of the land of night, 
You and I, with a mute good-bye, fled each other’s sight ; 
Sad and weary back we came, 


Bowed with penitence and shame. 
* * 
Love, in the land of light, unshadowed by sin and pain, 
I hear each day an angel say, we two will meet again ; 


Pure of heart and strong of soul, 
Blent into one perfect whole. 


Marie Gifford. 





MRS. THEOBALD. 
By Cuartes J. Warp, M.A. 
te% 


HE maxim, ‘“‘ De mortuis nil nisi bonun,” is too often 
interpreted as meaning, ‘‘ Do not speak too well of 
the living.” It sometimes results from this that 
noble workers in the cause of human progress pass 
to their graves without ever having received any real 

assurance that they had laboured not in vain. A flattering record 
upon a tombstone is a poor substitute for the sympathy which 
would have strengthened hope, for the acknowledgment that would 
have encouraged to further and higher effort. The words of such a 
record have their uses for those who survive, who may see them in 
some quiet hour spent in God’s acre—the silent city of the dead ; 
but for the toiler who has passed away they come too late, and 
cannot soothe ‘‘ the dull, cold ear of death.” 

Mrs. Susan Theobald is happily still with us; and, although 
grown old in splendid services for humanity, cannot be said to have 
outlived her triumphs, for new successes still reward her efforts, 
She was born in Mohill, County Leitrim, Ireland, and used this 
circumstance as a telling introduction to many a famous lecture 
delivered in the chief cities and towns of Ireland, at a time when 
many who read these lines were very little children, and many 
others who read them were not born. Her father was a gentleman 
of means and education, and a member of what was then the 
established —now the dis-established — Church of Ireland. Her 
mother, however, was a Roman Catholic, a lady of unusual gifts, 
and of exemplary Christian character. The subject of this article 
was still a child when her parents left ‘“‘the old country,” as the 
exiles of Erin are fond of calling their native land, and settled in 
Leicester. Here, at the age of thirteen, the future Mrs. Theobald 
signed the temperance pledge, and was enrolled as one of the first 
of the ‘juvenile abstainers,’’ as they were then called, for the 
Bands of Hope were not yet. 

Married at twenty, Mrs. Theobald became two years later a public 


exponent of temperance principles, and carried on a lecturing 
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crusade throughout the United Kingdom, when neither Temperance 
nor Women’s Rights occupied the place in public thought which 
they have since attained. It is an interesting and a curious study 
to glance through newspaper criticisms of (say) thirty years ago, 
and see the place which Mrs. Theobald filled at that time in 
public estimation. Here is a notice from the Dumfries Standard of 
the period, a companion picture to the portrait which we publish 
of this lady, and some proof of a personality capable of rousing 
even Scotch enthusiasm to some purpose. 


“Mrs. Theobald is of middle size, with comely Saxon face, the 
contour of which evinces a good deal of mental vigour, and an 
extraordinary capacity for manufacturing words. There is the 
same fulness in the lower part of the countenance that we have 
noticed in Gavazzi, Gough, and other valuable speakers, and 
without which there could be no such inexhaustible fluency as 
Mrs. Theobald exhibits. The face is also exceedingly flexible, and 
can with its own eloquence appeal as powerfully through the eye, 
as her vocal authority through the ear, to the heart.” 


Every lecture appears to have been begun with an apology for 
speaking at all. The apology was intended to soothe the prejudice 
against lady orators. Ah! this must have been ‘a time” ago. 
The prejudice may be common enough still, but fancy the apology 
now. She appeared “ shawled and bonnetted,” it is observed, and 
‘stood timidly behind a chair.” She did not come into public 
notice, she used to say, for the sake cf applause or (note this) ‘to 
undervalue the comforts of domestic retirement,” but simply to do a 
work for her fellow creatures which the men who blamed her were 
leaving undone. Has the prejudice of men on the Women’s Rights 
question been always stronger than the prejudice of women? It 
would seem so. One does meet ladies who strongly denounce what 
has been irreverently called ‘‘ the shrieking sisterhood,” but one 
doubts if their denunciations are as deep as the masculine horror at 
this thing. You see women know that their sisters are the equals 
of men in all things, and their superiors in not a few; men do not 
as yet fully realise this, but no doubt their education is advancing. 
Says this staid Scotch editor: ‘‘In spite of the cleverness which 


she evinced in pleading for the right of her sex to become platform 
advocates of temperance, we continue sceptical on that point, and 
think that, generally, women’s sphere of duty lies in a different 
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direction,” The most he will admit is that Mrs. Theobald is an 
‘* exceptional case,” and then, in a guarded way, and in the quaint 
phraseology of the period, he admits that ‘‘ when any female proves 
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that she has similar gifts in an equal degree she ’—to put it short 
—may use them. 

We are back in the days when there was a Morning Star in London 
(an Evening Star is as much as we can boast of now) and this journal 
gives us the metropolitan view of Mrs. Theobald as a public speaker. 
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‘Mrs. Theobald, as a female lecturer, has probably no equal. She 
exhibited graphic powers of a high order, powers of reasoning of 
no mean degree, arrangement of a lucid character, anecdotal 
illustration of a most interesting kind, and emotional eloquence 
in a style which engendered the thought that she had taken as her 
exemplar the great temperance orator of the present day—John B. 
Gough.” Mr. Gough, who leads the temperance hosts no more, is 
recalled to many as they sit spell-bound under the eloquence of this 
gifted lady. Dr. M‘Culloch, of Dumfries, wrote : “I tell you candidly 
that even Gough is inferior in many respects—in pathos, ‘ the 
language of the eyes,’ and her amazing effect upon the feelings and 
emotions of her audience. She is equal in language, in description, 
in drollery—the latter of a more polished and feminine kind.” 
Macready, it appears, heard her, and told her she had mistaken her 
calling; had she been only trained for the stage she would have 
ranked with Mrs. Siddons. Critics in the newspapers frequently 
borrowed the thought, and referred to her Siddonian grace and 
power on the boards. 

Lady Beecher (once the great Miss O’Niel) was, as well as 
Macready, an enthusiastic admirer of the marvellous dramatic gifts 


of Mrs. Theobald ; and, indeed, ‘‘ the best people” were as eager to 
attend her lectures as any other class in the community. She was 


a guest, when she could spare the time, at family mansions in 
town and country, and in this way perhaps was drawn to the 
particular kind of temperance work to which she has devoted herself 
since 1864. The desolate home of the drunken miner at Newcastle, 
or of his fellow cotton-spinner in Lancashire, she had seen, and 
described so vividly, that many thought they understood now 
for the first time all the shame, and sin, and misery which attach 
to such a home. Life in the middle and higher middle classes she 
had known from infancy. The homes of the nobility and their 
untitled associates were henceforward thrown open to her, thus 
completing her experience of “ the drink disease” in every section 
of the body politic. That she found the need of temperance reform 
everywhere need scarcely be said, and it was but natural perhaps 
that she was specially attracted to the ravages of the malady of in- 
temperance amongst those of her sex—‘* women like herself.” 
Could no place be provided (for none existed at the time) where 
women of position and means, who had fallen under the bondage of 
alcohol or drugs, could be placed under kindly restraint and care 
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until they recovered self-control and self-respect ? Encouraged by 
her friends, Mrs. Theobald determined to receive one or two such 
ladies into her own house, and her efforts in their behalf proved so 
successful that the house was soon enlarged, and an increased 
number of patients sought shelter, protection, and guidance. 


Efforts of a like kind have so multiplied in the meantime that it 
may be well to remind the reader that we are speaking of a pioneer, 
of a lady who “found out the way” which has since so generally 
approved itself to the most competent judges. Many people are 
not satisfied even now with the standard of medical education and 
conviction on the Temperance Question. How then must matters 
have stood in 1864? And even allowing Mrs. Theobald all credit 
for hitting upon the bold experiment of ‘sympathy, kindness, and 
no alcohol” as a cure for inebriety, surely the courage of putting 
this plan into exercise was no small heroism. What must those 
doctors have thought who found their patients “spirited away?” 
and the medico never asked whether the sudden cessation of 
stimulants would not “ kill them.” These were scarcely the 
medical gentlemen who soon became interested in Tower House, 
Leicester, and went there to see if patients could really be set right 
in mind and body by Mrs. Theobald, and found they could. 


What has been written by some of those who found the truest 
asylum at Tower House will be read, no doubt, with interest. One 
of them writes :—‘* My thankfulness is so deep that, although I 
naturally shrink from any publicity, yet, if it would be an induce- 
ment to any fellow-sufferer to try and regain health and self-respect, 
Mrs. Theobald is at perfect liberty to give my name and address, 
when I would give anyone desirous of trying her Home a personal 
interview.” 

This also is a remarkable letter :— 

‘“‘ DEAR Mrs. THEOBALD,—Many thanks for your letter, enclosing 
one from your friend, which I was interested to read. I can quite 
understand and enter into the expressions of pleasure at having 
her mother restored to her well again in body and mind, 
after the ten years’ misery she speaks of, and I also feel 
how grateful she must be to you for all the trouble and 
care you took to bring about such a desirable end. I feel any 
word of mine must be quite inadequate to express my gratitude to 
you for the wonderful effect wrought upon my mother by a sojourn 
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under your hospitable roof. She has now been an abstainer for 
over eight years, and is well and able to enjoy life, and take part in 
the ordinary every-day pursuits of alady. It has proved to my mind 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that alcoholic drinks are quite 
unnecessary for her, either as medicine or otherwise, and I can only 
say that, under God, you have been the means of the complete 
reformation which has taken place in my mother, and which I never 
supposed could be effected after so many years of intemperance.” 


This letter is dated January 9th, 1887, and the good work of 
which it speaks so eloquently still goes on at Tower House, 
Leicester, pleasantly situated in its own grounds. Mrs. Theobald 
continues to carry on her splendid mission for ladies of the upper 
and higher middle classes who may be suffering from the effects of 
alcoholic indulgence and maladies of a kindred nature. One word 
upon this reference to ‘‘maladies of a kindred nature.” The 
following statement by a medical gentleman (Dr. J. St. T. Clazke) 
appeared in the Lancet :— 


“A lady, aged about thirty-two, was admitted into Mrs. 
Theobald’s establishment, Leicester. She was brought by her 
husband (who is connected with the profession) and was suffering 
from the joint effects of morphia injections and chronic aicoholism. 
Her condition was very deplorable; she was greatly emaciated ; 
her countenance was sallow, dirty, and blotchy, and (though able to 
get about) she was tremulous and weak. She complained also of 
suffering from intense neuralgic head-aches, from which she was 
never free for long unless her usual injections of morphia were 
made. She had been taking or injecting morphia seven years, the 
last five being given to the injection, and the frequency and dose 
had been increasing as time went on. She brought a large 
bottle of morphia solution with her of definite strength, 
and a hypodermic syringe, and was in the habit of injecting herself 
several times daily. Her limbs showed abundant evidence where 
injections had been made. At the time of admission she was 
injecting twenty grains a-day. She was most anxious to be better, 
but was most persistent in her idea that both habits of morphia and 
drink ought to be broken off by degrees. She positively refused at 
first giving up the syringe and solution, though she had no alterna- 
tive respecting the drink. After a week’s sojurn, finding we were 
mak'nz no progress, I insisted that the lady should be put to bed 
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for a time; that the syringe and solution should be given to the 
ladies’ attendant, and the most careful and assiduous nursing should 
be adopted. Medically, alkalies and the bromides were given, with 
tincture of hyoscyamus and compound spirit of ammonia at bed- 
time. A few stormy days followed, the patient being rebellious, 
and loading me with invective at each visit, asserting her increasing 
pain and exhaustion through want of sleep. However, in four or 
five days the weaning was complete; a little later the patient 
became agreeable, and conscious of her own improvement, and in 
about a fortnight she was getting up again. My own experience in 
the case of opium or chlorodyne takers bears me out in saying that 
it is far better and kinder to break the habit once for all, trusting to 
such a plan as described, than to give it up by degrees.” 

Mrs. Theobald still devotes herself to the good work, and, 
indeed, is interested in all the philanthropic work going on in her 
town; and, although the wear and tear of her public life, and the 
loss of her mother—whom she loved with a passionate love—has 
added many wrinkles to her brow, she still displays the old 
inherent vigour of mind and character, and is unwilling to seek the 
rest which she has so well earned, whilst there is still work to be 
done in helping her fellow women, who, through force of their 
surroundings—through trouble and grief—or through inherited 
tendencies, have for the time become victims to the power of 
intoxicants or drugs. 

We publish a portrait of Mrs. Theobald, kindly supplied by one 
of her friends, and also a view of Tower House, her present 
residence. To the same friend I am indebted for help in preparing 
this article. 





CINDRELLA AT HOME.* 


—: 0:—— 


Of Cindrella it has been 
Reported heretofore 
That she became a Prince’s queen, 
And cleaned the grates no more. 
Purely fictitious this, I trow. 
Think—tedious drawing-rooms! dinners slow! 
The girl’s good sense decided—* No, 
"T would be too great a bore.” 


Not she! but lounging once, I’m told, 
As usual by the fire, 

‘« Dear Godmother,” she said, ‘‘ you're old ; 
I really would retire.” 

She did. Her powers aside were laid 

In favour of that thoughtful maid, 

Who carries on the fairy trade 
Since then in Lancashire. 


Not an old maid, I’d have you know: 
She likes champagne, not tea ; 

And does the light fantastic toe 
With any youthful she. 

And hence it comes that oftentime 

She asks her friends, in dainty rhyme, 

To come and dance till midnight’s chime, 
And let their troubles be. 


And skilled in clothes-philosophy 
(She knows her Sartor well), 
Remembering, too, what witchery 
Once made the drudge a belle, 
So works that all who enter there 
Are clad no more in common wear; 
Transformed to something rich and rare, 
Beneath her potent spell ! 





* So did run the heading of sundry poetical invitations to Fancy-Dress Balls 
given by a jovial bachelor in the North of England. 
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See ! once again she waves her wand, 
That wand of magic power ! 

Again she fills her bounteous hand 
With store of gifts to shower. 

Once more she bids lay self aside, 

Banish our sorrows, sink our pride, 

Forget what budding hopes have died, 
Or what may come to flower. 


The charm is wov’n, the spell is fast ! 
Behold! what gallant show 

Of knights and ladies from the past 
In at her portals flow! 

No rust of sleep upon them lies ; 

Bright as of yore, fair, brave, or wise, 

They come; yet ‘neath each quaint disguise 
Laughs out some face we know. 


Raleigh has left his pirate-tricks 


Out on the Spanish main ; 
Guy Fawkes is interested to fix 
Up quite another train ; 
Sweet Marie Antoinette from France 
Greets Saladin (without his lance ; 
He’s tired of tilting—means to dance), 
And Portia pleads again. 


Hamlet, with whom Minerva flirts, 
Looks quite an altered man ; 
Rizzio’s recovered from his hurts 
Since that last waltz began : 
Stalks in top-boots the King of Cats, 
From Wonderland the Man of Hats 
Strolls in, and Lady Teazle pats 
A Templar with her fan. 


Yon Carmelite finds dancing hot ; 
Othello looks as sour 

As ever—Mrs. O. has not 
Been seen this last half-hour ; 
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A nice edition of Bo-Peep 
Postpones her fruitless search for sheep ; 
No doubt that irksome duty ’ll keep, 

At least so says the Giaour. 


Chassez’s a Greek in tunic’s fold 
To velvet matador ; 
The Zingara, in red and gold, 
With Paddy takes the floor: 
A medley strange—worth, beauty, crime, 
Of every age, from every clime, 
They mingle modes of modern time 
With old romantic lore. 


Sing we the gracious fairy’s praise, 
Who summons up the throng : 

May she who lightens our dull days, 
Her own glad life prolong. 

Cindrella! keep thy mien as bright, 

Thy heart as young, thy step as light, 


And invitations still indite, 
In not less graceful song. 


R. 


Warwick Bond. 





TWO STEPS, AND WHERE THEY 


By Mrs. THos. Woonuaston WHITE. 


Author of ‘A Romance of Posilipo,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


KEEP FAITH. 


frees] ERESFORD'’S pledge to May was given over the open 

i grave, wherein lay the single absorbing romance of 

his pure life, together with its sweet offspring— 

delight and joy. No keen observer could have 

looked at his countenance when he entered Leonard 

Young’s room the next evening without recognising traces of a 

recent battle of emotions. A quiver of despondency even now 

passed across his sensitive lips, but high-mettled courage sat 

enthroned upon his brow, and looked fearlessly out from the calm, 

untroubled depths of his hazel eyes, while cordiality softened every 

vibration in his voice when he spoke in answer to Leonard’s 
welcome. 

“You got my note? That’s right, dear old fellow. Sit down one 
minute till I finish this,” said Leonard, hurriedly. Folding some 
letters, he slipped them into their envelopes in an agitated manner, 
wrote the addresses, and sealed them with an unsteady hand. 

‘«T have been out all day, and found your note upon my table 
half-an-hour ago. Is anything wrong?” Beresford asked. 

“Only that the folly of a few hours has blighted the whole of 
my life.” Leonard leaned his elbows on the blotting-book before 
him, resting his forehead on his hands. 

‘No, Leonard; cheer up. I don’t believe folly has the power to 
do that unless she be wedded to sin.” 


‘‘T never intended to marry them, but it appears they have mated 
themselves in spite of me,” Leonard remarked, with a faint shadow 
of his gay smile. ‘‘ You remember that evening at Tatterdale’s, 
when I lost fifty pounds to that fellow at billiards?” Bob looked 
up anxiously. 
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“You saw that I was drifting on to a reef, for you gave me a 
warning, which I superciliously spurned. Perhaps you don’t 
recollect my saying that I rather admired Sophie’s ambition to 
raise herself above her class? Your answer was, ‘ Take care that 


,? 


she does not make a lever of you. 


“Tell me the rest as quickly as you can.” 

“On that wretched evening, when I abandoned myself to the 
reckless spirit that bedeviled me, my feet were taken in a net, which 
has gradually been drawn closer. I shall break through the meshes 


—only traces of bird-lime will stick to me.” 

One prominent feature of the evening was painfully insistent on 
Beresford’s recollection: it was that Leonard had spent the day 
riding beside May. Could this be the man to whom she had given 
her love ? 

“To be quite plain with you Bob,” he continued, rising and 
pacing the room, ‘I drank like a bullock-driver, and talked non- 
sense to Sophie over the bar, as do fifty of other fellows every time 
they go in; one act being a natural consequence of the other. My 
misfortune was that there happened to be no other person in the 
place, excepting the old gossip, her aunt, who is prepared to swear 
her soul away to marry Sophie to a gentleman.” 

“T see ; if you had borne a less honourable character it would not 
have been worth their while to make the attempt; but did you 
give them any sort of foundation on which to build their scheme?” 

“* As I hope for salvation, no! I may be a vain fool sometimes 
—not a scoundrel. Why,” exclaimed Leonard, stopping short to 
face his friend, ‘‘ the dearest wish of my heart was then—as it is 
doubly at this moment—to ask May to become my wife.” 

A sharp spasm shot through Beresford’s tall frame, contracting 
the muscles of his mouth, before he said in a tone which sounded 
as if it were a long way off— 

“‘ Never mind mentioning her name until we quite finish speaking 
of this.” 

When Leonard resumed his walk with an acquiescing ‘“‘ good, you 
are right,” the other pressed a tightly clenched hand over his own 
heart to still the rebellious blood surging into it. 

Leonard went on speaking, “It is all over now, she will never 
accept me when this affair comes out, as it assuredly will run the 
length of the country like a bush-fire. But I must ask her all the 
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same, because I owe her an explanation of a speech made last night 
at the ball.” 

Hope and re-kindled ardour leaped wildly up at these words. 
Knowledge of the defamatory report might alter May’s feelings 
altogether if, as Beresford now believed, it was for Leonard’s sake 
she had refused him. 

“The only inducement to settle down into a useful member of 
society has gone,” pursued Leonard. ‘‘She has an influence over 
me for good which no other living being ever has had, or will have. 
I am astonished at it myself, but can no more resist it than the 
river can resist flowing into the sea. Refractory, violent, head- 
strong, as I am by nature, she could guide me with a silken thread 
if she would but lay her little hand upon the rein.” 

Half ashamed of his enthusiasm, he flung himself into a chair, 
and a long silence succeeded the outbreak; for nature was 
contending vehemently in Beresford’s bosom, and while the struggle 
lasted he took no heed of time. 

The other grew tired of waiting. ‘‘ What would you do if you 
were in my place, Bob?” 

That question was never answered, although his friend spoke 
directly. 

*«T trust and believe that all is not over as you affirmed just now. 
Tell her everything as you have told it to me; throw yourself upon 
her generosity, she has enough to meet the demand; tell her of her 
power over you, she will never abuse it. Lose no time lest she 
should hear the first whisper of detraction from other lips than your 


own—and don’t trust pen, paper, or post to carry the message for 
you.” 


‘‘T have just written to ask for an interview, but am not likely to 
shock her ears with the tale I’ve told you. It is palpable that you 
have never been in a scrape of the kind yourself, Bob, or you would 
not offer me such advice as that. Look here.” He drew towards 
himself the two sealed notes upon which he had been engaged 
when interrupted by Beresford’s entrance. ‘I was afraid that vile 
woman, Sophie’s aunt, might omit to deliver to the girl my 
answer concerning her last appeal; they threatened to bring a 
breach of promise case into court, so I thought it desirable to let 
her fully understand the contempt with which I treated the 
menace.” 
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“My advice to you is not to send that note to Sophie; it would 
exasperate feelings already embittered by failure. Who knows what 
use she may not make of your handwriting ?”’ 

“True, I did not think of that; but this might have told in my 
favour, as it is anything but amorous or complimentary.” He 
lighted a corner of the envelope by one of the tapers on the mantel- 
shelf, and threw it into the grate to consume. ‘“ This is to May,” 
he explained, about to replace the other note. 

‘Shall I drop it into the post for you as I pass?” Beresford 
asked. ‘‘I must go now.” 

‘«Tt could not be in safer hands; thanks. You look wearied out, 
dear old boy.” 

‘“‘T have had a hard day, and am somewhat tired. Good night.” 

They parted with the old cordial clasp. One of them little 
guessed what it cost the other. 

If Beresford had been aware of the contents of the envelope he 
carried he would have severed his hand from the wrist sooner than 
let it bear a share in speeding those words to May. 


Six months have run their course swiftly; nature has not been 
idle, the delicious New Zealand autumn days have reluctantly 
yielded to those of short sharp winter; these in their turn have 
readily given place to sweet-scented boisterous spring, who in her 
exuberant youth bounds into existence, eager to clear off all trace 
of her predecessor so rapidly as to make one forget it has ever 
been. 

Readers must bear in mind that we are in the colonies. They 
must enter into the colonial normal state of feeling, which is, 
never to be surprised ; they must prepare to find unlikely people 
appearing in unheard of places at the least expected moment, 
engaged in the most incongruous occupations. 

I beg they will not be startled, therefore, if I invite them to pay 
Helen a bridal visit at Oaklands, which is the name Godfrey 
Delamere has bestowed upon his station or sheep-run in the south 
of the Canterbury province. 


Arrived there, one looks in vain for the oaks; trees there are plenty 
of them, but the blue-leaved eucalyptus outstrips his European 
neighbours, to whom Godfrey will doubtless introduce us later, 
when they are more presentable. 
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Just now his bride of a few months is the great attraction; she 
has created quite a sensation amongst the scanty population of the 
great pastoral district. Families and individuals have performed 
wonderful feats of horsemanship and Jehuship to “call” upon her. 
This is an attention which she scarcely appreciates as it deserves, 
since it entails rather fatiguing duties of hospitality. 

Her guests, bipeds and quadrupeds, must be regaled at a 
moment’s notice, according to the order in which they arrive, and 
are more or less critical. 

There is no regularity or certainty as to the hour they will 
appear, consequently for days past Helen has spent her time in 
finding conversation, making pretty cordial speeches, propitiating 
her servants who are beginning to wax restive under strong pressure, 
and smilingly doing the honours of her table, which has groaned 
under a chronic disorder of hot and cold luncheons. 

The first formalities over, whenever any of these guests favour 
Helen with another visit, they will confidently expect her hospitality 
to be extended over the night, perhaps. over several days—an 
expectation which she is too old a colonist to disappoint. At the 


present time she ardently longs to be left in undisturbed enjoyment 


of her husband’s society. 

“The worst is over Helen, you have been a benefactress to your 
species, having supplied the whole country-side with a topic of 
conversation for the next week to come. The men will criticise 
your beauty, and the ladies will find congenial employment in the 
imitation of your costume as being I suppose the latest from 
Paris.” 

‘“T am sure they all thought it much too simple, and pitied you, a 
wealthy man, for having married a wife who does not know how to 
dress.” 

‘‘T should compassionate myself if her taste bore even a family 
resemblance to—-Mrs. Magenta’s, for instance.” 

‘«Was she the very gorgeous lady with a high colour ?”’ 

“ Yes, and everything else to match ; when she was here my eyes 
dwelt upon you with a delicious sense of relief.’’ 

“Yet she is excessively handsome ; [ felt quite washed out beside 
her.” A delicate tinge of pleasure suffused Helen’s cheeks at her 
husband's look of gratified admiration. 

“You remind me of Sassoferrato’s Madonna, surrounded by 
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cherubs, in the gallery at the Vatican. Where did you catch that 
expression ?”’ 

“Certainly not from looking at the painting. I have seen none 
of the glories of Italy. You will have to show and explain them 
all to me one of these days.” 

Godfrey moved suddenly round to the back of her easy-chair, and 
stood resting his arms upon it. 

** When would you like to go, wifey ?” 

There was a ring of eagerness in his voice, as if he seized her 
suggestion, and cared not how speedily it was put into practice. 

She leaned back her head, stretching up her white throat to get 
a good look at him. ‘‘I only dreamt of it in the far future; but are 
you serious? You seem quite to take up the idea, yet I thought 
you disliked Europe. Oh, Godfrey! we are so happy here!” she 
added, tremulously, as if dreading any change, although she had 
been the first to propose it. 

‘‘As you like, dearest ; there is nothing to keep us in New 
Zealand now, and you would enjoy seeing all that is beautiful on 
the other side of the equator.” 


“* We should leave the others behind,” she whispered, regretfully. 

‘1 forgot that, but we need not be away long.”’ 

‘*Do you wish to go, Godfrey? Have you any other reason for 
it, beside that of giving pleasure to me?” she asked, earnestly, 
turning round to obtain a better view of his face; ‘‘ because, 
if so, I am ready at this moment to go to the ends of the earth 
with you.” 


When she rose from her seat, and linked both hands on his arm, 
her unutterable love shining out of her eyes, how could he refrain 
from clasping her to his heart, and breathing in her ear his 
foreboding of evil? 

Why did he not tell her the story of Valentine ? 

Why did he not tell her of the sickening apprehension that 
urged him to fly, since he knew that a scent of crime was in the 
moral atmosphere, and that the police, who were pledged to follow 
it up, were on the alert again, to fathom the mystery of how the 
actor came by his death ? 

For one instant the barrier of cold reserve—behind which he 
sheltered all that belonged to his former life—was in danger of 
being swept away bodily before the majestic strength of her 
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devotion. The next moment, alas! he had judged her by himself, 
and had cruelly wronged her, believing that it might fail him if she 
knew all. 


‘‘T have no wish in life but to make you happy, madonna mia,” 
he said, avoiding her eyes by drawing her head against his breast, 
and passing his hand caressingly over her beautiful hair. 

“Tt is then a wish that will be always gratified,” was her 
joyous answer. After a pause, she added, in a low voice, ‘“‘ Do you 
know, Godfrey, I am sometimes a little frightened if I allow myself 
to think, because my happiness seems too great for this world, 
where all that is fair fades so quickly—it seems too soul-satisfying 
to last.” 

He started nervously, but recovered imperturbable serenity 
directly. 


‘You are over-fatigued, little moraliser. I won’t have any 
gloomy cloud drawn over gleams of joy, which are borrowed 
from heaven if you like, but which belong to us now, and 
in which we will rejoice. Come out for a stroll,” he continued, 
looking at his watch. ‘‘We shall meet Michael returning with 


the letters.” 

Bringing her scarf, he folded it about her as he had done on the 
night of the ball. 

The letters were coming from a distance of two miles, where 
they were left by the mail coach en passant, and were fetched 
thence by a messenger from the station. The house at Oaklands 
was large and straggling, it had been built by instalments to meet 
the ever-increasing importance of the domain, and the consequent 
demand for extended accommodation. 

If one stood upon the front verandah, the eyes ranged over several 
acres of garden, through clumps of eucalyptus, red, peppermint, 
aad blue; over an uncultivated waste, thickly studded with bright 
green flax-bushes and pale straw-coloured toi-toi, bowing its feathery 
plumes gracefully before the breeze. One’s gaze rested then upon 
the bush, which in New Zealand phraseology meant miles of trees, 
tall, straight, and ever green, massed with a luxuriant tangle of 
undergrowth. They formed a foreground to the mountain range, 
whose grandly solemn peaks stretched towards the sky in the 
distance. 

In the deep stillness of these vast solitudes the human car 
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delights in all sounds of animated life. Voices of men, barking of 
dogs, bleating of sheep, neighing of horses, lowing of kine, cackling 
of hens—yes, even of geese (softened by being diffused into such 
boundless space)—but, above all, the laughter of children rejoice the 
heart, and give a soothing assurance that one is not alone in 
creation, which, but for these evidences, one would be tempted to 
believe. 

Some few of the wealthy squatters sufficed to themselves, and 
carefully banished from their homesteads all trace of the sources 
from which their incomes were derived, preferring to have the 
‘“‘ working-station ” removed to a distance so respectful that none 
of these sounds—excepting the last, not always subject to control— 
could penetrate to their refined organs. The sole advantage of 
this was that they were unmolested by visitors, unless by special 
invitation. 

On the other hand, their servants invariably complained of the 
dulness, and could not be induced to face it for longer than a few 
months without a break. 

Godfrey had proposed building a handsomer house for his bride 
on another site of the “‘run.”’ May had been present when the plan 
was discussed, and had volunteered her opinion. 

“Pray don’t, Godfrey; you would then have nothing to do, 
nothing to take an interest in, nothing to look at excepting each 
other. Helen, perhaps, would never allow she was weary, but I 
am afraid you would tire of the entertainment, and begin to clamour 
after the manner of men for something to vary the monotony.” 

Amid laughter and disclaiming Helen had settled the question by 
declaring that she wished to learn how a station should be worked, 
and that the older the house looked, the better she should like it. 

“That is right, Nellie; we have so few monuments of antiquity 
here,” laughed her sister. 

‘Quiz me as unmercifully as you like, I have no sympathy with 
the colonial mania for all things new and ostentatious.” 

‘‘The organ of veneration is strongly developed in your future 
wife, Godfrey.” 

‘‘She has your share in addition to her own, Queenie.” 

‘How can you expect me to learn reverence when there is 
nothing venerable in the country with the exception of the hoary 
hills? Even they were thrown up in a hurry, the Government 
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geologist says, and have not established themselves yet, if we may 
argue from the shocks of earthquake we have from time to time.” 


Mrs. Gerrard and Helen rejoiced in any little return of the old 
sprightliness which was rarely, if ever, visible in May now. Their 
anxious eyes had noticed with alarm that she had never really 


rallied since the day of Mr. Beresford’s last visit. Neither could 
have told what the change was precisely, but it seemed as if the 
spring of her gladness had broken. She met their solicitude with 
the assurance that she never was in better health. 


It was palpable that, despite her unflagging activity, everything 
was an effort to her, and that her cheerfulness had not the genuine 
ring of a light heart. 

How could her heart be light when there was a weight lying upon 
it of which they knew nothing? 

To outward perception it was merely a quarter of an ounce of ink 
and paper; but it contained an acid that was gradually corroding 
her young life. 

How came it there? We must revert to the morning after 
Beresford’s interview with Leonard Young. 


May was invariably the first downstairs to take her place before 
the array of cups on the breakfast-table, and to distribute the letters ; 
her task was not arduous on that particular morning, there was but 
one letter, which Sarah had already laid upon the plate before her. 


As May’s eyes fell upon it how the rich blood glowed in her 
cheeks; how brilliant she looked, lighted up thus by joyful 
anticipation ; the handwriting she recognised as Leonard’s—she 
knew its aspect well—although he had never penned a line to her 
in his life, she had seen plenty of his racy notes toJem. How 
would he address her ? 

The following is what she read : 

‘‘In case your messenger should have failed to give you my 
message, it is this—‘ That you can gain nothing by the step you 
have taken. I treat both your invitation, and your threat, with 
the scorn that they merit.’ ” 

For a sensitive organ, of what marvellously tough material the 
human heart is composed; how does it survive the rude shocks it 
is so constantly called upon to endure with stoical heroism, without 
uttering a cry, without making a moan? 
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Leonard’s note fell to the table, from the hands, whose touch 
had been almost a caress. 


May started to her feet, the better to parry the blow perhaps— 
for it was a heavy one—that had been dealt her. By whom? She 
looked again at the envelope, she re-read each line of the brief 
letter. 

As she did so, the delicate blue veins in her forehead swelled up 
with indignant blood that deluged her brain, when it had grasped 
the meaning of those few insolent words. 

“In case your messenger—What! was Beresford a traitor ? 
Could he have guessed, and dared to betray her trust ? ‘ 

“ You can gain nothing by the step you have taken. The step! 
What step? That of refusing Mr. Beresford’s offer? 

‘Were he and Leonard in league together? Oh shame! shame 
upon me to have betrayed myself! Ever to have made such a 
confession, ever to have permitted it to be torn from me. 

“« My invitation . . . my threat . . . What does he mean? How 
dare they address such language to me? They? No, it cannot be. 
I will not believe Mr. Beresford to be capable of baseness; if he 
has any share in this, an unfair advantage has been taken of him. 

“T blame myself, bitterly do I blame myself. Leonard Young has 
read my feelings in my foolish face—he has mocked both them and 
me. 

«“ What ought I todo? Stay, let me think.” She took up the 
paper, instinctively crumpling it in her hand out of sight. ‘‘ Jem 
must not know of this, nor mother. I will bear it alone in silence. 
Girl as I am, Leonard shall see that I can preserve my dignity. 
Afraid to meet him? No, it is he who should shrink—my very 
look ought to annihilate him. It may, perhaps, be possible to 
forgive—never to forget—such an unprovoked insult as this. 

‘‘The wail of sorrow has come into my life already. Is this the 
lesson that Betsy’s lily-of-the-valley carpet had to teach me? The 
crushing part of the misery is, that he is unworthy, cowardly, base. 
I suppose some among us are doomed to see our hopes blighted 
before they have blossomed, but the truth has been brought home 
to me somewhat roughly.” 

Perhaps May had never read what Carlyle has to say upon 
heroes, but she certainly was of the opinion that ‘it is an ever- 


lasting duty, the duty of being brave.” It was an early date for 
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the merry girl to begin moralising over the fact that our lives are 
not given exclusively for our own gratification. Most of us only 
comprehend this when an object, upon which our enraptured minds 
are set, melts like the mirage as we draw closer; when the idol of 
clay, which we have exalted till it dares to usurp empire over our 
entire being, crumbles to pieces in our possession, leaving an aching 
void in our souls. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
HOSPITALITY. 


“They want us to go up to town for the race-week; I hoped to 
escape that,” said Helen, making her comment upon a letter from 
May that Michael, the trusty factotum, had handed to her. 

“You are nearly as fond of shirking society as I am, which is 
rather remarkable, considering that you are an especial favourite. 
What is to be done ; are we to go?” 

‘“‘ May promises to return to Oaklands with us; that makes the 
exertion more palatable, and gives us an object in going ; the change 
of air will be beneficial to her; she and Pysche can scamper over 
this country to their hearts’ delight.” 

‘« And I hope, between them, manage to entice the colour back 
into Queenie’s cheeks. I always suspect Beresford had something 
to do with blanching them; those downright good men often 
contrive to accomplish a considerable amount of damage, without 
intending it, bien entendu.” 

‘‘Godfrey, if you have a failing it is a lack of justice towards 
Mr. Beresford, and that is high treason in our family. If you knew 
him as we do you would acknowledge that he is unselfish to a 
fault. No one would be more distressed than he to perceive the 
change in May.” 

‘Tt is unfortunate that he should not be here to see it, that he 
might try his power of consolation. It would not call for a very 
heroic sacrifice on his part one would imagine.” 

‘‘T understand you,” Helen said, smiling at her husband ; “ but 
you are quite on the wrong track. He is much too grave to suit her, 


although she has the greatest veneration for him. There is another 
obstacle,’ she added, seriously ; ‘they are not of the same faith.” 

‘Tt strikes me that May leans very much to his opinion even on 
that subject, and I do not blame her.” 


D 
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The expression of Helen’s face changed to sadness. This was the 
one topic that she dreaded to broach with Godfrey ever since an 
eventful morning when they had made an early start to execute 
commissions in the small town nearest to their ‘‘ station.” 

As they had then ridden briskly along the dusty coach-road, which 
they had all to themselves for miles—their horses’ hoofs scattering 
a cloud of choking fine powder behind them—they had overtaken 
the solitary figure of a wayfarer, whose peculiar costume attracted 
Helen’s notice, for she had never before seen it out of a picture 

Both equestrians had instinctively checked their pace to avoid 
nearly smothering and blinding the pedestrian, and Godfrey had 
lifted his hat as he passed, a courtesy that was simply and 
graciously acknowledged by the foot-weary traveller, whose long 
vigorous steps betokened the presence of a spirit superior to fatigue. 

“Tt must be a French Abbé! Do you know him?” Helen had 
inquired when they were out of hearing. 


«Tt is not the first time we have met, although we have never 
spoken ; he goes the whole round of the country on foot.” 

« But you bowed to him.” 

“ Because I respect such complete abnegation of self as that man 
practises. Ifhis be a mistaken zeal, it is at least a very noble one.” 

“Surely you have no sympathy with his erroneous belief.” 

‘*«T suspect that neither you nor I know enough about it to sit in 
judgment; but if ‘ denial of self, annihilation of self, is the highest 
wisdom that heaven has revealed to our earth,’ I know of no more 
perfect system than that which he teaches and practises.” 

*T am afraid your familiarity with Italy has undermined the 
simple creed of your childhood.” 

“You are giving me credit for something which I never possessed, 
cara mia; my education was conducted upon a system in which no 
distinct formula is essential; so that during my sojourn on the 
Continent, not having any tangible belief of my own, and not taking 
the trouble to inquire into theirs, I managed to exist without any. 
That does not prevent my respecting it in others,” he hastened to 
add, as he perceived the troubled look on his young wife’s face ; 
‘only I fear I require something more definite than you can teach 


, 


me. 


This little incident had been the first cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, which had appeared on Helen’s horizon. 
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‘You need not draw the curtains yet,” Helen said to the maid 
who brought in the lamp; ‘‘ one never knows of what use the light 
may be to some benighted traveller.” 

«Very well, ma’am, but it don’t look so comfortable to them as 
is inside, and they are the people to be suited I should think,” 
replied Eliza, with colonial freedom of speech, without the taint of 
impertinence. 

Taking advantage of Godfrey's absence from the room to exchange 
a few ideas with her mistress, she continued, ‘‘ You are not like 
my last missis ; she would have the curtains drawn close as wax at 
dusk. If there was ever such a small chink left open she'd get up 
and close it herself, for she expected bushrangers to come and shoot 
her through it—as if a pane o’ glass and a yard o’ damask would 
stop em if they had a mind to do it !” 

“Tt might at least spoil their aim,” said Helen, with an amused 
smile. 

‘‘T told her over and over again that we have none o’ those 
gentlemen in New Zealand. I might as well have saved my breath, 
for she was fresh from England, and you know, ma'am, them ladies 
does have such humbugging notions about thieves, housebreakers, 
bushrangers, and diggers. There’s such a difference in mississes 
that it’s no use learning habits—what one learns in one place one 
has to unlearn in the next.” 


«That might be remedied by not changing so often.” 


“Well, you see, ma’am, we like to see life; we want a little 
variety till we settle comfortable into a home of our own. There is 
no accounting for tastes ; some like Devonshire junket, some like 
cream cheese, but I always say what is the odds so long as your’re 
happy?” 

Perhaps Helen had not made the calculation, as she did not offer 
an opinion. Eliza did not appear to expect one, so there was no 
awkwardness ; having completed her arrangements she withdrew to 
finish her remarks upon the manners and vagaries of “ mississes ” 
to a more appreciative audience in the kitchen. Helen’s charitable 
desire that the cheering illumination from her windows might act as 
a beacon to travellers was not without fruit or reward—though of a 
kind little anticipated by her—when she bid Eliza let the lamp shine 
outin the darkness to guide weary feet to a haven for thenight. Dense 


black clouds hung like a pall over the heavens leaving a thin 
De 
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crescent-shaped rift of clear sky between them and the mountain- 
range. Nature herself seemed oppressed by the weight. 

The station hands prophesied “ a regular lifter” before morning. 
When their prodigious appetites had been appeased by a hearty 
supper, some of the men strolled leisurely round the homestead to 
ascertain that windows and doors belonging to the different 
buildings were prepared to meet the strain; that goods, chattels, 
tools, utensils, were properly sheltered from the raging high wind 
they were expecting. The nor-wester fully answered to the title 
they had given it, and threatened, as the ‘‘hands”’ declared, to “lift 
the very hair off their heads.” 

It was down upon them sooner than anticipated. Scarcely had 
they taken seats round the rough substantial table to smoke the 
pipe of peace before ‘turning in’? when a heavy, whirling, rushing 
sound drowned their gruff voices. Shingles rattled and quivered in 
the roof, pebbles and sand were swept up against the tiny 
windows of the men’s barracks; the draught sent the wood fire 
roaring up the chimney, accompanied by a strong body-guard of 
sparks; and, amid the general tumult of the elements, the light 
tapping of a stick against the door passed unnoticed. 

When the latch was quietly raised from outside, all eyes were 
lifted to scrutinise the intruder. Could he be called an intruder? 
One who stood almost deferentially—yet without a shadow of 
servility—upon the threshold, and saluted the rustic, unrefined 
company with the same grave courtesy as though they had 
belonged to the more elevated ranks of life. 


The men evidently did not resent the liberty. Seeing the 
stranger’s broad hat in his hand, they remembered that their’s were 
on their heads, and slowly removed them out of involuntary respect 
for their visitor's grey hair and benignant countenance. 


All but Bill Odger, who sat in the chimney corner, and liking to 
be exceptional on most occasions, jammed his hat firmer over his 
tangled locks—nobody minded him—his companions had frequently 
heard him declare that never would he doff it to man or woman. 

* No, not if the Queen of England went down on her two blessed 
bended knees to ask him.” 

Bill’s comrades thought it on the whole a safe assertion, since 
there was not even a remote probability of his firmness ever being 
tried by so severe a test. 
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“Excuse me; is there one among you of the name Michael 
Reilly ?”” was asked by the new comer, with an accent that betrayed 
his foreign blood. 


Before the words were well out of his mouth Godfrey’s factotum, 


who looked as if he saw a vision from another planet, nearly 


knocked over the wooden bench on which he had been seated in 
his eagerness to approach. ‘‘ Shure, yer riverence, it’s myself is the 
man; right glad I am the rough night has brought yer feet this 
way. Will yer honour take a seat near the fire till I spake with the 
master ?”’ 

Without waiting for an answer Michael plunged out into the 
darkness to find his way round to the kitchen in Godfrey's house. 
“* Now old fidgets, what do you want? We were just talking about 
you,”’ was Eliza’s greeting. 

“Talk of an angel and you see his wings, acushla. But I’ve no 
time to hear all the flatthering spaches you were after making, for 
his riverence is in the men’s hut, widout a dry stitch on him, and I 
must spake wid the master, so I'll make bold to go to the parlour 
door myself.” 

‘Well! for coolness, he beats Mount Blong!” was Eliza’s 
emphatic exclamation, as Michael’s heavy boots clumped off 
through the passage. ‘‘ Whatever sort of a visitor might his 
reverence be, to send Michael fussing over here at this time of 
night.” 

Godfrey soon understood, from the Irishman’s description, that 
the unexpected arrival could be no other than the pedestrian whom 
he and Helen had once overtaken in their early ride, and knew that 
Pére Delacroix’s visit was not to him, but to his servant. 

‘I felt shure yer honour would never forgive me if I allowed one 
of the clargy to take shelter in the men’s barracks,” concluded 
Michael, looking earnestly at his master. 

‘“‘ Certainly not, when I have better accommodation to offer.” 
Godfrey led the way back, bent on hospitality, not sorry to have so 
favourable an opportunity of making this acquaintance. 


The station ‘“‘hands”’ afterwards agreed that it was as good as a 
o 


’ 


*‘ bit o’ play-acting,” to see their master exchange civilities with the 
Abbé. It was almost too much for their gravity and decorum, when 
they heard him speak in fluent, elegant French (an Englishman of 


their class invariably laughs at what he cannot understand). This 
% > 
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was, doubtless, the first time that any of them had heard the sound 
of the language; its rapid enunciation struck them as being 
irresistibly comic. So the wag of the party kept the rest in shouts 
of laughter by a clever imitation of it, when Godfrey, accompanied 
by the Abbé, had returned to the house, faithfully followed by 
Michael. 

“‘T fear you will pay the penalty of a severe cold for your rash 
journey through the river on foot, mon pére,” said the host, when 
he noticed that not even the dry garments, food, and hot cordial 
which he hastened to provide, could restore warmth to his guest’s 
spare frame. 

“Tt is an inconvenience that will soon disappear under the 
influence of your kind hospitality,” returned the Abbé, alluding to 
the shivering that had taken possession of him. ‘I am almost as 
much accustomed to wear damp clothes as dry; if I had not 
crossed to-day, the river would be impassable to me to-morrow, as 
it is rising rapidly.” 


‘“« Having since walked so far with this wind-storm sweeping over 
you is a fierce ordeal for the strongest constitution; you must 


resign yourself to spending a week here at least.”’ 

“If I had my own inclination to consult the invitation would be 
indeed difficult to resist,” the Abbé rejoined, smiling, ‘‘ but I hope 
to proceed to-morrow, being due at O in a week, and must put 
my best foot foremost, as you say in English.” 

After her first welcome, Helen had left the conversation to 
Godfrey, occupying herself in taking mental notes of their visitor, 
trying to define what she saw in him different to any person she had 
met. Before she came to a decision, however, she felt herself called 
upon to say something in support of her husband’s evident desire to 
see more of him, and suggested that he should remain, making use 
of one of Godfrey’s horses to reach his destination within the stated 
time. 

‘* My appearance on horseback would be a sight so unusual that 
I fear the good people of O would have me arrested for horse- 
stealing,” said the Abbé, turning to thank her. 

Then it flashed upon Helen that the peculiar characteristic that 
she observed in him was the calmness of one who had nothing to 
fear from the judgment of men; a great calm, which no waves of 
earthly cares or feelings could ruffle or destroy. 
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The conversation soon became animated, Helen listening with 
delight ; altogether proud of her husband’s command of Péré Dela- 
croix’s language ; and just a little jealous that his attention was so 
completely engrossed by revisiting in spirit the scenes of his youth. 

She listened, following the speakers with the kind of half- 
attention one gives when places, persons, and objects are discussed 
of which one knows nothing except by report. Having strayed into 
a separate reverie of her own, she was recalled by hearing Godfrey 
say, in a speculative tone, ‘‘ Faith is a wonderful gift; it appears 
to have the power of bringing real happiness into lives that are 
brightened by no other joys.” 

“You speak like a man who has learned this from observation, 
not by experience; yet faith is within the reach of all who care to 
seek it,” the Abbé answered, in gently inquiring accents. 


‘T should not be honest if I said that I had either sought or 
found; but I used to envy the Italian poor who possess a larger 
share than most people—so it seemed to me. I remember once 
watching a crippled dwarf at his prayers in one of the churches, 
during that impressive silent devotion called the Quarant ’ore. 
Never shall I forget the expression of that man’s face, as he knelt 
to adore, and remained as if fascinated, his features radiant with 
exalted, absorbing, rapturous joy, which had nothing earthly about 
it. I had never before reflected much upon the subject of creeds ; 
but, after half-an-hour’s observation from the dark corner in which 
I was seated, I went out, feeling that I could give my possessions, 
and gladly exchange my body for that cripple’s unsightly frame, if 
with it I might have taken his beautiful soul; if I could have seen 
that which his eyes saw; if I could have believed with his assured 
confidence.”’ 

‘‘ But, cherishing such sentiments, you were already far advanced 
in your search. Faith comes by hearing, and you had then many 
opportunities of inquiring.” 

‘“‘T never availed myself of any ; my zeal began and ended there ; 
but I still envy that hump-back,” said Godfrey, dreamily, putting 
an end to the conversation by rising to open the piano, and letting 
his fingers stray softly over the keys into reminiscences of Allegri’s 
miserere. 

Godfrey Delamare had gifts which should have made him happy, 
according to the world’s estimate of happiness. He had the 
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esteem and respect of his fellow-men; he had sufficient wealth to 
be independent of them all—wealth that enabled him to confer 
benefits on others, instead of seeking to procure them for himself. 
Health he had, he was robust, vigorous, and elastic as a Swiss 
mountaineer. He was beloved, living—since his marriage with 
Helen—in an atmosphere of reciprocal love, such as he had only 
dreamed of, never realised before. 

Who or what, then, was the gaunt phantom that stole upon his 
few moments of solitude; aye, oftentimes obtruded its unwelcome 
shadow into the sweet sunshine of Helen’s presence, and stood 
between him and her ? 

It would whisper in his ear a sentence which had gathered dread 
emphasis from Valentine’s lips: ‘‘ The sin is upon your head.” 

In his heart he passionately responded, ‘“ I have not sinned ; there 
are no stains upon these hands.” 

But conscience pressed him hard, asking ‘‘ How have you 
fulfilled the injunction to ‘ bear one another’s burdens ?’”’ 


Godfrey was fain to reply, ‘‘ By systematically escaping from 


everything that threatened to be unpleasant—from anything which 


looked likely to become burdensome.” 

Retribution had laid her hand upon him, for a heavy load was 
weighing upon his spirit, and he did not dare to ask even Helen, 
the wife of his bosom, to share it with him—Helen, who would 
have borne her portion so gallantly and unselfishly that, had the 
burden broken her down, she would have blessed him with dying lips. 

Those who saw no deeper than the surface said on all sides that 
Godfrey was a man to be envied. His wife whispered over to herself 
the last sentence she had overheard, ‘I still envy that hump-back,”’ 
and sighed in wistful wonder. 

Long after midnight there was a light in one of the windows at 
Oaklands. Silence and slumber had fallen over the rest of the 
household, while the Abbé and his host were keeping a protracted 
vigil. Godfrey had insisted upon showing his guest to the room 
prepared for him; Helen had listened in vain for the sound of 
returning footsteps, for her husband had set the lamp he carried 
down upon the table in Pére Delacroix’s room, and turning a 
pale, resolute face towards him, had said, ‘If you can prove to 
me that truth is on your side I will believe and obey, for 
there is no peace in my heart.” 
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‘‘T think that I shall be able to remove all doubt from your 
mind, if you have patience to hear me, and peace will surely 
come into your heart.” 

As Pére Delacroix accepted Godfrey's challenge, he drew the 
crucifix from his own girdle, and laid it reverently upon the table 
between them. He thought the promise valid now, as in the day 


of Constantine, ‘‘ In hoc signo vinces.”’ 
(To be continued.) 


THE POET’S DREAM. 
—_——: 0 -——~ 
Vigil worn the poet slept 
Where the moon’s belated beams 
Through the sweet clematis crept, 
Fraught with happy dreams ; 
Came an angel robed in light, 
Singing songs he fain would sing, 
Songs that soar to heaven's height, 
Songs that in their matchless might 
Through the ages ring. 


Tears of rapture from his eye, 
Falling, touched the angel’s wing. 
Hush, the song becomes a sigh— 
A sigh of sorrowing. 
Drooping like a flower in rain 
Heavenward the angel bore ; 
Silent was the glorious strain, 
Never to be heard again, 
Never, never more. 
On the poet’s scroll there lay 
One fair plume begemmed with tears, 
Tears that sparkle joyously 
When the day appears. 
He with that fair pen did write 
Songs that all the nations sing ; 
Songs that sound through heaven's height, 
Songs that in their matchless might 


Through the ages ring. 
A. Horspool. 








“GRANNY’S BOY.” 


— 0° 


He would be a soldier, 
And to battle go, 
With a flashing sabre, 
And a plume like snow. 
Such a gallant general 
Never yet was seen, 
As our little laddie 
When he serves his Queen. 


He would never falter, 

Tho’ the day were long, 
Hope would guide his footsteps, 
Love would tune his song. 

In the line of battle, 
True his well-tried steel, 
E’en in doubt as triumph 
Granny’s boy is leal. 


He would be a soldier, 
Some day he shall go, 
At the martial music, 
Forth to meet the foe 
With his faith unclouded, 
Far as he may roam. 
Then, the conflict over, 
Granny’s boy comes home. 


Home, yes, little laddie, 
True, and brave, and free, 

Fight for Queen and country, 
Fight for liberty. 

Then, dear heart, remember, 
When the day is o’er, 

Homeward turn with gladness, 
Granny’s own once more. 


Augusta Hancock. 
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HE little lady was in despair. It was such a lovely 
bonnet—so becoming, so faultless, so ravishingly 


sweet. There it stood on its perch in the modiste’s 
window, beckoning to her, half impatient to be 





poised upon her head and shine amid the throngs on 
the Avenue, or arouse to placid thought at church. She could not 
resist its entreaty—she had crossed the street, lingered at the 
window, admiring its fresher beauties from a nearer view, and 
then—had fled in confusion, closing her eyes to shut out that 
beatific vision from Paris! 

A wise little woman, indeed, and she flushed in triumph when 
she reached her snug house, and felt an inch or two taller on having 
gained a moral victory. And when Fred Dennison came home 
from his law-office that evening she beamed upon him with more 
than angelic rapture. There were no bounds to her effusiveness. 
She never looked more charming. Not every struggling young lawyer 
could boast of a wife so economical, yet so lovely as his little queen 
Alice. She was only five feet two inches in height, it is true, but her 
brain and her heart were larger than the average. She was wisdom 
and affection personified. And when the meal ended, and they had 
adjourned to a cosy end of the sitting room, his happiness was 
complete, listening to her terse and suggestive inquiries on the tariff 
question, which were interrupted by a sudden move to the piano. 
Then she lingered over Chopin’s Etudes, dashed frantically into 
Brahms, and ended solemnly with Beethoven, while Fred Dennison’s 
eyes, after vain efforts to keep open, closed in sympathetic sleep. 
She was a clever little lady, indeed. A year agoa prize graduate 
of Miss Delicatessen’s fashionable school, and now a happy wife of 
the dearest man in the world, who was destined to become a judge 
of the United States Supreme Court, and allow her all the bonnets 
she wanted. 

The next day, Mrs. Dennison, by one of those curious coincidences 
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common in this transitory life of ours, found herself in the identical 
street, and gazing at the same bonnet. A sudden resolution seized 
her. She would enter in a casual way, and unconcernedly ask its 
price. 

Its beauties seemed to have increased over-night. An added 
charm rested upon its every curve. There was something 
beseeching about it. It yearned to be taken from that passionless 
window and the atmosphere of a milliner’s shop. 

Mrs. Dennison hesitated no longer—she entered with a bold step 
and her most critical air. She glanced this way and that, and then 
in her resolute tones—the admiration of her elocution teacher— 
asked the price of that bonnet. 


The little lady was at home again. She was thinking. Her 
forehead was furrowed with frowns. Something had to be done, 
and that, too, speedily. The bonnet must be bought, and even at 
the price asked for it. But could she, dared she, inflict this expense 
on Fred? She knew his income was limited. She had purchased 
a bonnet only the week before, but she thought it so nice to have 
another, but not at Fred’s cost. No; she was determined on that. 
She would not object to it if he were a judge, or if his army of 
clients forced him to engage a regiment of clerks. Then he might 
buy a dozen bonnets for her in a single season. But now it was out 
of the question. What could she do? 

So she frowned and frowned, clenched her fist, knitted her brows, 
walked up and down the room, as if the heroine in some luckless 
tragedy. Then—then—light dawned. She grew calmer. Her 
frowns disappeared. Her brows resumed their usual comely 
expression. She positively smiled, as the clouds of anxiety vanished. 
The sunbeams danced around her again. She was jubilant as she 
opened the drawer of her writing-desk, and drew forth some folded 
sheets. She had it! She had it! 


“What? The bonnet?’ the curious reader exclaims. 

‘‘No, madam,” the author must reply, deeply annoyed at the 
interruption. ‘No bonnet at all. But an idea, madam, a glorious 
idea, which is worth a bonnet. And let me whisper, madam— 
now-a-days, when so many ideas are not worth a penny, is it not 
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a subject for the profoundest -congratulation to have an idea 
worth the exquisite creation of a milliner?” 


Mrs. Dennison seized the MSS., read the pages with many a nod 
of her pretty head, and then laughed with such irresistable grace 
that the canary bird began to sing in sympathy. 

‘The very thing,” she said to herself. ‘‘ The very thing. I am 
sure it will do. It gained the prize. I will re-write it, and cross 
every ¢ and dot every 7, and tie it neatly with a blue ribbon to 
soften the editor’s heart. And it will be published in the Fireaway 
Magazine. And I shall receive a handsome cheque. And then— 
the bonnet! Oh, oh, oh!” And she laughed once more, while the 
bird caroled its gayest. 

Mrs. Dennison never wasted time. She had all the impulsive- 
ness of youth. She took her graduation essay, copied it in her 
boldest hand on her stoutest paper, numbered each page carefully, 
tied it in ribbon of dainty blue, and carried it herself to the post 
office. She was sure it would be accepted. Ina little note she 
had requested the article to be published anonymously, enclosing 
her name and address for the editor only. The deed was done. 
Mrs. Dennison had a secret. 


Fred Dennison was walking to his office after lunch when a 
strong hand grasped his, and a cheery voice exclaimed : 

‘Fred, you incorrigible fellow. I have you now. Come to my 
den. You can leave your clients for a few minutes; I am sure 
you can.” 

Fred was of the same opinion on this point, and he was soon in 
the office of the Fireaway Magazine, whose managing editor was 
his dear old college chum, Harry Reed, now the distinguished 
author, Henry Reed, Esq., for the past three months editor of the 
magazine in question. 

‘You have a pleasant position, Harry,” Fred remarked, as he 
glanced at the surroundings of the office, walled in by books. 

‘‘Am abundantly satisfied, old fellow,’ Reed replied, “‘ but it is 
grind, grind all the time.” 

‘Tt can’t be worse than law, my boy. I am growing prema- 
turely old; there is so much wear and tear. And, besides, it 


makes me lachrymose. I live on other people’s complaints.” 
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“‘Complaints! Very good, Fred, for you, but what do you say to 
this,” and Reed opened a huge safe choked with MSS. “And to 
that,” pointing to shelves upon shelves similarly burdened. ‘ And 
the next room, my dear boy, is crowded with the same class of 
occupants. Tales of passion and despair, poems of romance and 
devotion, essays in every department of literature, sketches, biogra- 
phies, funny sayings, stories of travel and adventure, all come into_ 
my net, And what is most curious, the supply, like Keats’ ‘ poetry 
of earth,’ is ceasing never. Say, Fred, I ought not to disclose 
editorial secrets, but have you a literary sister?’’ And Reed 
looked oddly at his friend. 

‘“‘ A literary sister?” and Fred laughed. ‘‘ Why, I have no sister 
in this blessed world.” 

“Well, who is this, then?” tossing a card, bearing the name 
‘« Alice Dennison,” and the address of his residence. 

‘« What has the little woman been doing now?” was Fred’s next 
exclamation. 

«You know her, then,” Reed observed, in a teasing tone. ‘A 
cousin, perhaps, or an aunt?” 

‘«‘ What has she been writing? Tell me, Reed. Bother editorial 
secrets! I shall be dumb. Come, there’s a good fellow, don’t keep 
me in suspense.” 

“Ah! Fred, Fred, you have a literary sister after all, and you 
have never introduced me. There is her article, my boy; received 
yesterday. Daintily tied, of course. Bit of blue ribbon to soften 
the editor’s heart. Charming chirography to capture his taste. 
‘An essay on the beautiful!’ Ha! Ha! Why, its a school-girls’s 
composition. Nota bad idea of hers to send it to the Fireaway. 
Shows her judgment, Fred.” 

‘‘ Reed,” Dennison exclaimed, after a glance at the MSS. “It’s 
my wife’s prize essay at school. I know it by heart. The little 
woman must have meant it for a joke, I assure you. You know 
her. You met her at our wedding.” 

‘Your wife!” Reed said, in a tone of astonishment. ‘‘ Of course 
I met her at your wedding. But why does she want to publish her 
prize essay?” 

“Come, old fellow. Let’s read it over again, and then I'll tell 
you a capital idea.” 

So Fred took the essay in hand, read it to the amazed editor. It 
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began ‘‘ What’s Beauty?” and strove to give the philosophy of 
esthetics in ten pages. It quoted Plato, then cited Hegel, mentioned 
Joubert, glanced at Cousin’s definition, and contrasted the views of 
Burke. ‘ Beauty is in the mind, not on the canvas. It must be 
in the soul before it can be perceived in the canopy of nature. It is 
the expression of the highest intelligence. It resists definition, like 
the dew resists our touch. It is the ideal. It is not mere utility 
or proportion ; tis Divine!” 

“Bravo!” cried Reed. ‘Is that all?” 

‘*No, there is one line more: ‘Let us follow the Good, the 
Beautiful, the True.” There’s a wife to have.” 

‘‘T agree with you, Fred. She is a precious treasure, but I could 
not print the essay, not even for her sake. It must be rejected.” 

“‘T have an idea, Reed—a glorious idea. It would break her 
heart to have the MSS. returned. Come, let me advance the 
remuneration. Accept the essay, send the usual honorarium, and 
give me the MSS. I will never breathe a word.” 

‘Tt is terribly undignified, Fred,” said Reed, smiling, ‘‘and for 
an editor almost out of the question. But she is a charming little 
woman, and I am sure she will forgive us the deception.” 

“Don’t let that worry you, my boy. She will be perhaps 
ashamed to have it published. Anyway, I know you editors hold 
MSS. on hand ten years and more before you print them. So I 
don’t anticipate any special anxiety on the author’s part. Post the 
cheque at once, Reed, and there will be high comedy to-night at 


dinner.” 
K *k aS * * 


When Dennison reached home that evening, his wife met him at 
the door as usual. She seemed a little flushed, however, and her 
eyes were fairly aflame with suppressed excitement. She controlled 
herself bravely during dinner, and Fred was wondering whether 
Reed had really sent the letter, when just as they were about to 
leave the table, she remarked in a curiously quiet tone : 

** Fred, I have news for you.” 

“‘ Have you, my love? Pleasant news, I hope. Is your mother 
coming on a visit ?” 

“Oh, Fred!” with the least bit of reproach in her voice. “ It is 


not about mother, It is—it is—this,” and she produced the follow- 
ing letter : 
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“The Editors of the Fireaway Magazine beg to accept for 
publication your essay entitled, ‘What is the Beautiful?’ and 
enclose a cheque for the same.” 

“Why, my love, you take my breath away. What is the amount? 
Five guineas! Just endorse it, dovey, and I'll cash it for you at 
once. Five guineas! Was it your prize essay?” 

“* Yes, Fred,” she said in a low voice. 

“About Hegel, Plato, Joubert, Cousin, and those other literary 
fellows?” 

‘* Yes, Fred,” and her voice was still lower as she clung to him. 

«Well, my dear, I'll tell you frankly that it is worth double the 
sum. The Fireaway pays very poor rates.” 

**Oh, I don’t care about the money, Fred,” she whispered. 

“Of course not. It’s the glory, the reputation. We must give 
a literary tea next weak. Huzzah for the Beautiful!” 

“Oh, Fred, do you really and truly think it is worth so much 
money?” And she looked at him with such a trustful glance, that 
Fred felt he was a thorough villain as he answered, “‘ I assure you, 
my love, any other editor would have been happy to have paid 
twice as much, but Reed, of the Fireaway, is a crusty bachelor, 


with a heart of stone. Don’t send anything to him again. He 
don’t deserve the honour.” 


Mrs. Dennison bought the bonnet the very next day. Mr. Dennison 
and Mr. Reed are warmer friends than ever. Mrs. Dennison has 
never asked why her article does not appear in print, and her hus- 
band is in no hurry to tell her. 





HOME COLONIZATION. 
By James Mavor, 
Professor of Political Economy, St. Mungo’s College, Glasgow. 
—:0:— 
ERHAPS of all the schemes propounded by General 
Booth in his “‘ Darkest England,” the Farm Colony 
has received the most sympathetic attention. This 


has been due largely to the previous exposition and 


propaganda of Mr. Herbert V. Mills, who advocated 
in his ‘‘ Poverty and the State” the establishment of Farm Colonies, 
or co-operative estates, on the lines of those successfully carried on 
in Holland for upwards of three quarters of a century.* The 
outcome of Mr. Mills’ efforts was the formation in 1887 of 
the Home Colonization Society, having for its object the provision 
of work in English industrial villages for the able-bodied poor. 


A large provisional committee was appointed, including Mr. 
A. H. Dyke Acland, Mr. Jacob Bright, and Mr. Wm. Mather, 
M.P.’s., Professor Alfred Marshall, Mr. Vansittart Neale, Mr. 
Benjamin Jones, Mr. Norman Tate, and Miss Helen Taylor. 
The society proposed to raise a sum of £25,000 for the 
purpose of establishing an experimental colony. After about 
£7,000 had been subscribed the scheme languished for want of 
the additional support necessary to make success reasonably 
probable. The reason of this was perhaps two-fold. The revival 
of trade in the beginning of the year 1887, thrust the question of 
the unemployed into the background for a time, and rendered the 
social remedy offered by the scheme less obviously urgent. Again, 
the scheme was too modest and cautious to impress the popular 
imagination ; it is difficult to get the public to believe in the 
possible success of an avowed experiment. When General Booth 
promulgated his wide embracing scheme, involving as one part of a 
cohesive wholet the establishment of industrial villages and farm 





*In Holland, one colony is under private management, and two are under State 
control. In Germany, such colonies have been established for five years, and in 
Switzerland for sixteen years. 

t The writer may be permitted to refer to an examination of “ Darkest England ” 
in the Universal Review, 15th December, 1890. 
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colonies, a conference was arranged between him and the Home 
Colonization Committee,* with the result that the latter mag- 
nanimously handed over to the ‘‘ Darkest England” fund several 
thousand pounds, which the committee were at liberty to dispose 
of in that manner. 


Mr. Mills’ scheme has thus become incorporated with that of the 
Salvation Army, and is now likely to receive a practical trial. The 
success of the appeal in ‘‘ Darkest England ” having placed General 
Booth in possession of ample means to carry out at least a large 
part of his plan, he has purchased (for £18,000) the estate of Dean 
Mills, which is said to be in every way suited for an experiment in 
Home Colonization, and here the trial will at once be made. Another 
experiment on similar lines is projected in Scotland, where the 
Glasgow Social Union and the Charity Organisation Society have 
appointed a joint committee for the purpose of investigating the 
question, with a view to found a trial colony near Glasgow, should 
there appear a reasonable probability of success. While these 
experiments are in the making it seems worth while to explain the 
features in the scheme of Home Colonization, which mark it off from 
all other attempts hitherto made in this country to deal with the 
able-bodied poor. 


The fundamental idea of Home Colonization is that, among the 
poor” and the ‘very poor,” + there are some whose lack of 
success in the competitive struggle is due not to total inability or 
unwillingness to work, but is due to the want of some means of 
organising their labour other than those afforded by the customary 
channels. The number of this class is subject to constant 
fluctuation. When trade is brisk, or when from any cause there is 
an increasing demand for labour, the ranks of the able-bodied poor 
who are unable to obtain employment are depleted, and they are 
reinforced whenever reaction and depression contract the demand 
for labour. There is, however, a certain sediment which always 
remains, earning a precarious and inadequate livelihood, sometimes 
maintained wholly or partially by public funds or private charity, 
and constituting a constant charge upon the community. This whole 





* General Booth and Mr. Mills met and discussed Home Colonization two years 
before the publication of ‘‘ Darkest England.” Although it is not important to 
discuss the originality of that book, it may be noted that a list of the origins of the 
leading schemes might have been at once fair and useful. 

+ As defined (e. g.) by Mr. Charles Booth, ‘‘ Labour and Life in East London.” 
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class of might-be industrious poor, consisting of two elements, one 
constant and one fluctuating, is the class for which Home Colonization 
is intended. They live already more or less at the cost of the 
community ; but they live at a wretchedly low standard of comfort, 
and they work at a wretchedly low standard of efficiency. Their 
living, too, is more costly even to them than it need be. Moreover, 
their very presence in the labour market, competing for places as 
unskilled or low-grade skilled labourers, tends to depress the 
wages of the classes above them. They are a dead loss to 
society, both directly and indirectly. ‘‘ Altogether, half-starved 
ag they are, they consume, or waste, or have expended on them 
more wealth than they create.”* The causes of their poverty, and 
the great or small responsibility of society for these products of 
modern conditions, need not be discussed at the moment. The 
essential point is, how are these people to be got out of the mire? 
To take a selected number of them, to remove them from the city 
slums where they are proved failures, to transfer them to the healthy 
conditions of country life, to give them a guarantee of subsistence ; 
but to demand that they work at what they may be found to be fit for 
—this is in brief the policy of Home Colonization. To organise the 
labour of a considerable group, in such a way as to make the group 
so far as practicable self-sustaining, is the aim of the scheme. It 
must, of course, be kept in view that the primary aim, so far as 
mere pecuniary cost is concerned, is to reduce the already existing 
cost of the class to society, and that, if this be effected to any ex- 

tent whatever, the scheme may be regarded as having paid. If 
throughout the country one-third of the amount paid for poor relief 
is expended on the class of might-be industrious poor, and if only 

one-fifth of this sum were saved by being applied in country coloni- 

zation, instead of city pauperization, the soundness of the scheme, 

from the point of view of poor-law finance, would be admitted by 

the most rigid administrators. 

A few objections to the proposal may be briefly classified. 

(1) The proportion of the fluctuating element in the class of 
might-be industrious poor may be so great as to cause the colonies 
to be filled to overflowing at one period, and practically emptied at 
another. Since, in this event, under the former condition, land 
would be cultivated and work entered upon on a scale commensurate 





* «“ Labour and Life in East London.” Charles Booth, p. 165. 
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with the maximum population of the colony, the loss to the insti- 
tution might be serious, owing to the exodus of a large 
proportion of the colonists to the external competitive, industrial 
world. 

(2) A large number of the “slum” class like the slum. They 
are accustomed to its rush of life, such as it is. The country air de- 
presses their spirits, and the discipline of a colony would be galling 
when compared to the license of the slums. There is a rapture in 
the low diet of the town, which is more to their liking than the 
flesh-pots of the farm colony. 

(3) Production by subvention in agriculture and industry might 
result in the sale of subsidised commodities in the market, and in 
the consequent depression of prices. 

(4) The scheme would deal only with a picked class, and would 
not touch the great mass of poverty which forms the well-spring of 
pauperism. 

In answer to these objections the following arguments may be 
urged :— 

(1) While there are as yet no authentic statistics of the class 
whose benefit is sought by the scheme of Home Colonization, there 
is strong presumptive evidence of the existence of a large permanent 
class of persons who are, by heredity or acquirement, incapable of 
earning adequate subsistence under modern competitive conditions. 
Moreover, the fluctuations of trade affect, mainly and directly, the 
least effective men on the trade union lists, who do not enter into 
the class in question, and who are provided for, as a rule, by 
receipt of unemployed benefit. The fluctuating element might, 
however, be large enough to cause serious inconvenience, but there 
is nothing meantime to show that it would be proportionally large 
enough to do so. 

(2) Theonly answer to this objection is to provide healthy zesthetic 
attractions in the farm colony, in order to counteract the unhealthy 
attractions of the slums. The persistence of the habit of irregular 
life* is a serious element that can only be met by counter 
attractions. 

(3) There is no doubt that the strength of the Home Colonization 
scheme would depend upon the extent to which it succeeded in 
being not only self-sustaining, but self-contained. If it contained 





* Cf. Charles Booth, op. cit., p. 166. 
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within its own boundaries, or within the boundaries of similar 
estates, physical resources sufficient to supply a certain limited 
variety in wants, and if the members of the group or groups were 
selected in such a way as to yield the due proportion of men 
capable of carrying on different trades, it would be possible 
for the home colony to be self-contained, and proportion- 
ately so in the measure of its approach to such conditions. 
The possibility of its approximating to this ideal is perhaps much 
greater than is generally supposed. It would be quite impossible 
for any community, or any group of communities in England, to 
produce the varied constituents of the diet of our convicts ; but the 
ordinary diet of our “ poor” and ‘‘ very poor” isa different affair. 
An examination of several lists of diets of families of the class 
mentioned, shows that rather less than ten per cent. of the 
expenditure upon food is devoted to the purchase of tea, coffee, 
cocoa, and rice, all articles necessarily imported, while five per cent. 
is expended upon sugar, five per cent. upon fish, and eighty per 
cent. upon farm produce, including bread. It would thus, under 
favourable circumstances, be possible for the colony to produce its 
food to the extent of at least four-fifths. 

So far as the actual maintenance of the people is concerned, the 
proportion of the produce that would have to be sold in order to 
import extraneous products into the colony would be extremely 
small, and the exports in any case would be small, unless the 
colony were very highly productive. If, however, the colony is 
founded upon the idea of paying rent or interest, either in kind or 
coin, the sale of produce which this would necessitate would no 
doubt affect the market, should the quantities be large enough to 
make their competition for sale felt toa material extent. At present, 
however, the prices, especially of cereals, are fixed in relation to the 
foreign rather than to the home supplies. It may be noted, 
however, so far as the Salvation Army is concerned, that since one 
characteristic of the ‘‘ Darkest England ” scheme is its homogeneity, 
the surplus produce of the farm colony could be sent to the cheap 
food depéts and shelters in the cities, and that the coin there 
received would be available for the external payments of the farm 
colony, without any direct contact between it and the external 
market. It is quite obvious that, given efficient management and 
labour at least not grossly deficient, there is no prima facie reason 
why the colonists should not, under these conditions, produce at 
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least sufficient to maintain themselves. Production for use must 
be judged on an entirely different plane from production for sale. 
To illustrate: if a working man, whose normal wage is sixpence an 
hour, spends five hours of his leisure time in making a wooden 
stool which he might have bought ready-made for a shilling, it 
would be absurd to say that the man has lost eighteen-pence by 
the transaction. He has employed himself for five hours, which 
would otherwise have been wholly idle, and he has avoided the 
expenditure of one shilling—that is, two hours of his working day 
—on work which he had the option of doing in his own time. He 
has produced for use, not for sale. 

(4) To the objection that the scheme would deal only with a 
picked class, and would not touch the well-spring of pauperism, 
it may be pointed out, that meantime it is of limited application, 
and therefore deals with picked members of the casual labour 
class. If it succeeds with them on a fairly large scale, it may be 
extended. If industrial villages were established in adequate 
numbers over England it would then be clearly the duty 
of everyone to refrain from giving doles to unknown persons. The 
labour colony would be open to anyone, without the stigma of the 
workhouse upon it, and with the opportunity of remaining there, 
employed in earning a subsistence until an opening occurred in the 
outside world. 

Since the State has already committed itself to the care of the 
poor, there would be no novelty of principle in the promotion by 
the State of such colonies. This, indeed, has been suggested by 
Mr. Charles Booth.* Such colonies might be made available for all 
except those who ‘might be unsuitable for such treatment by reason 
of disease or crime. 

In considering the farm colony, we must rid ourselves of the pre- 
possessions of money economy, and look at it entirely in the light of 
a community which, presently intermixed with other classes in our 
cities, costs society a great deal, and which it is proposed to with- 
draw by isolating it in a self-contained colony, which is estimated to 
cost society much less. In this connection there are three very 
important items of saving :— 

(a) As regards earnings. A large amount of time is lost by this 
class in merely looking for work. In the East End of London 





* Chas. Booth, op. cit., p. 166. 
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this is one of the most serious parts of the problem.* In the Farm 
Colony the labour would be “ regimented.” 

(b) As regards efficiency. Irregularity of employment is one of 
the most potent causes of deterioration. Regularity would be the 
distinguishing feature of the farm colony, and the effect of this upon 
the efficiency of the labourers might be expected to be considerable. 

(c) As regards expenditure. One of the causes which tend to 
perpetuate poverty in individual cases is the ruinous but inevitable 
practice of purchasing in small quantities. Apart altogether from 
the relatively high prices charged in poor neighbourhoods, the 
necessarily enhanced labour cost on the side both of the buyer and 
of the seller, of frequent small purchases is an enormous source of 
class waste. For example, a family spending during five weeks 3s. 
in tea, purchased it in 30 distinct transactions; another family’ 
spending 5s. 23d. in tea, made 72 purchases. These belonged to the 
lower grades of casual labour. Others belonging to the better 
artizan class made, e.g., three, six, and eight purchases of tea in 
the same periods. | 

Again a very considerable proportion of the total income of a 
workman, especially in London, is expended in meals taken in 
eating-houses, or elsewhere away from his home. He lives so far 
from his work that he cannot take his meals in his own house. The 
casual labourer who works hither and thither is especially un- 
fortunate in this respect. He has been found to spend up to 15 per 
cent. of his total income in this way. This source of loss would be 
avoided by the systematic work on the farm colony. Much might 
be gained also by the better ordering of diet, without too great 
infringement of individual liberty. The use of tea and bread, 
quite excessive in the consumption of the lower grades of labour, 
would probably be kept in check, with the result of increased 
consumption in nutritious foods. Adequate lodging and clothing 
would also go a great way towards preventing the desire for 
unwholesome consumption of food and drink. 

All that has been said in favour of farm colonies for the partially 
unfit applies much more forcibly to selected labourers. Co-operative 
farming and allotment farming have even yet not received adequate 
trial in England, especially as a supplement to agricultural or 
industrial earnings. The accounts of Ralahine, and those of Canon 





* Cf. Charles Booth, op. cit., p. 152. 
+ Charles Booth, op. cit. 
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Stubb’s experiments are well known. I may quote from a letter just 
received from a gentleman farmer in Lincolnshire, all of whose men 
have holdings under the Allotments Act: ‘‘I must confess to 
having been wrong in my idea of how it would work. Having given 
them all a fair start by working their land for them for nothing, and 
putting in their first crop, I have been agreeably surprised at thesturdy 
manner in which they have tackled the work. Perhaps the fact 
that they work within sight of each other may account for this. 
The great fault of the average labourer is want of self-reliance ; 
while matters go right everything is easy, but when the reverse 
occurs they instinctively look for orders, and, failing these, they 
generally do something stupid.” 

After all, however, the farm colony, and even all the schemes of 
General Booth, taken as a whole, do not offer any final solution 
of the labour problem, but simply enable us to discharge our 
consciences of a burden which is becoming intolerable. In spite 
of unexampled wealth and super-refinement of a kind, we have 
allowed to grow up a seething mass of people who have no share 
in modern progress but the flare of gas or electric light in the streets, 
and the occasional opportunity of lading or unlading a huge ocean 
liner at the docks. Thereis, however, some possibility of a deepening 
of moral individualism, owing to the likelihood of our socialistic 
feelings being satisfied with such endeavours as those of General 
Booth, and such State institutions as a National Farm Colony. Mr. 
Bosanquet has pertinently observed that the devotion of the 
resources of the State to the material well-being of the individual 
may lead the individual to resign the keeping of his social 
conscience into other hands, and thus to become “less and less 
concerned about any well-being except his own.” * 








PALETTE AND BRUSH. 
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aA HE appearance of Black and White, the first number of 

which was published on the 6th of February, marks 

an era inart journalism. ‘ For the last twenty years 

no illustrated journal of importance has been estab- 

lished in Great Britain.” So says Black and White— 

somewhat questionably—in a ‘‘ Word about Itself.” It is certain, 

however, that no such illustrated journal de lwxe—if the first numbers 

may be taken as a type of what is to follow—has appeared within 

the period named. Mr. Speilmann, the art editor, is to be con- 

gratulated on the high artistic quality of the engravings, a quality 

which his practice of naming the engraver will doubtless tend to 
maintain. 


Mr. C. N. Williamson and Mr. A. Ashdowne, the printers of 
Black and White, have every reason to be proud of their first issues. 
In every respect—style, appearance, and the excellence of its illus- 
trations and literary matter—the new venture makes a bold bid for 
success. If the editors can keep up to their initial high standard 
they will soon attain and maintain a front place in illustrated 
journalism. 


Mr. Lacour in particular, shows some good work in the first 
number, and has done excellent justice to Mr Menpes’ crayon 
portrait of Cardinal Manning, which forms the frontispiece. Mr. 
Lacour’s name is also attached to an amusing sketch of Mr. and 
Mrs. Stevenson, in ‘‘ Arcadian ’”’ style, in Samoa. A first instalment 
of the latter’s epistles from the South Sea is among the more 
attractive literary features of the number. Among the more 
“topical” illustrations are some sketches of the Drury Lane 
pantomime, and a full-page portrait of Major Barttelot’s grave 
at Banalya. 


The strength of this number of Black and White, however, lies in 
its pictures of general artistic interest, such as Mr. Linley 
Sambourne’s graceful page of contrasts in ‘black and white,’’ Mr. 
Skinner’s drawing of ‘‘ The Finding of the Head of St. Edmund,” 
Professor Herkomer’s ‘‘ Confession,” 


and a double-page engraving 
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of ‘‘Rembrandt’s Mother” (in the Hermitage collection). The \ 
printing of this engraving, as of the paper generally, is excellent. 

It does not speak well for us English, as art printers, to learn 
that Mr. Ashdowne, the manager, had to go to Germany for his 
machines, which show all the latest improvements. 

As regards the literary department, for which Mr. Williamson, 
the editor, is responsible, the most interesting article, after 
Mr. Stephenson’s letters, is an exposure of ‘‘ Marie Bashkirtseff’s 
Journal,” whereof I may have something more to say. Altogether 
the new-comer starts well, and bids fair to make a distinct place for 
itself as the weekly journal of high-art illustration. I have only 
one criticism to make in regard to the art portion of Black and 
White, and that is to ask why the designer of the title gave the 
maiden in the ‘‘ white” part three legs ? 


Early next month a number of Mr. Frank Brangwyns’ Danubian 
sketches will be exhibited at the Royal Arcade Gallery, Bond Street. 
These sketches were made during a trip through the Mediterranean 
and up the Danube last summer ; and, while merely recording 
impressions or serving as ‘‘ notes,” they exhibit some of the artist’s 
best characteristics, vigour of touch, boldness of colouring, and @ 
rare facility of reproducing the life of water and ships. 


The accompanying illustrations are from a series of statuettes and 
bas-reliefs, executed for a monument to the late Sir William Pearce, 
the famous shipbuilder of Glasgow, to be erected in Craigton 
Cemetery, near to Govan. The bas-relief, in bronze, will adorn the 
four sides of the pedestal, and the statuettes at the top corners 
above the bust of the deceased. Both the bas-reliefs and the figures 
are designed to illustrate some phase of shipbuilding. They are the 
work of Mr. Albert Toft, of Chelsea, and have been greatly admired 
by all who have had the pleasure of seeing them in the artist’s 
studio for their vigour of treatment and cleverness of design. If 
the architects succeed in doing their part of the work equally well 
the monument ought to be one of the best that has been executed 


of recent years. The sculptor has produced a life-like bust of the late 
shipbuilder. 


At Christie's sale, the other day, Sir Edgar Boehm’s fine bust of 
Carlyle was sold for £100. Considering that Sir Edgar’s forte was 
portrait busts, and that his bust of Carlyle was one of his best, 
£100 seems rather a small sum to give for it. But after all £100 
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is pretty good pay for a work which probably did not take the 
sculptor a week to execute. The ‘“‘ Mother and Child” (in plaster), 
by the French sculptor Dalou, went for £7, a fact which will 
probably cause our Gallic friends to set us down as a people who 

not greatly appreciate art, for Dalou stands at the top of his 
profession in France. 

Messrs. Blackie & Son’s ‘‘ Landseer and Animal Painting in 
England,” by W. J. Loftie, is a most valuable book for students of 
animal painting. It contains reproductions in “chromo” of 
celebrated pictures by George Morland, Sir E. Landseer, R.A., 
H. W. B. Davis, R.A., Briton Riviere, R.A., and Walter Hunt, and 
its value is further enhanced by practical hints for drawing and 


BAS-RELIEF IN BRONZE. By Mr. Albert Toft. 


painting animals by Stephen T. Dadd. The chromo reproductions 
are equal to the best of the kind I have seen; the drawings, too, 
are exceedingly good. Altogether the book is a capital one of its 
kind, and should be possessed by all young students in this line 
of work. 


Mr. Holman Hunt's picture of the ‘‘May Morning” ceremony on 
the Tower of Magdalen College, Oxford, is nearly finished, and we 
may expect to see it exhibited early in the summer. It is a striking 
contrast to Mr. Hunt’s best known pictures, and will call forth not 
a little interest. His ‘‘ Lady of Shalott’’ has been laid aside for 
completion when ‘‘ May Morning”’ is out of hand. 
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There is no end of the portraits of Mr. Gladstone. A very good 
one is just now on view at Messrs. Obach’s, Cockspur Street. It is 
by Professor Lembach, and was painted in 1886. It is a separate 
study of the picture that he painted of Mr. Gladstone and Dr. 
Déllinger ; the figure is three-quarter length. Mr. Gladstone sits in 
a low-backed library chair. The head and hands are painted in a 
bold manner, and the likeness is a noble one. It forms one of the 
series of illustrations of Professor Lembach’s ‘Pictures of 
Contemporary Men,” a book which will also contain fine portraits 
of King Ludwig I., the Pope, Liszt, Dr. Déllinger, Busch, the 
Emperor Frederick and his wife, Bismarck (in several poses), Count 
Moltke, and others. 

Most of the galleries are now closed preparing for the spring 
exhibitions, and the talk among artists is of the forthcoming 
pictures. It is generally conceded that there will be two pictures 
this year at Burlington House that everybody will look at. They 
are both pictures of to-day, and they both tell the story of the 
people. One of them is Mr. Stanhope Forbes’s “ Salvation Army,” 
and no one who sees it can doubt but it will go down to posterity, 
as Mr. Strang’s etching has done, as an historical record of those 
‘** peculiar people ”—the most striking and significant of our time— 
and their ways. The story is well told, with all the necessary 
enthusiasm to give it life. 

The other picture is also of the Newlyn School, and is by Mr. 
Frank Bramley. It represents a child’s funeral. It is a mournful 
subject, but the artist has brightened and idealised his theme, as he 
should, by making the way to the churchyard a way of flowers, 
thus symbolising, as it would seem, life in death. 


Amongst the minor exhibitions either now open or shortly to be 
opened, I may mention a selection of drawings by John Fullwood, 
made in the neighbourhood of Richmond and Kew, and now on 
view at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s, in Bond Street. The series comprises 
nearly fifty in number, and most of them are alike exquisite in 
drawing and colouring. They exhibit a tender feeling for the 
landscape of the Thames Valley. The same gallery contains a 
number of paintings by Mt. Noble, an artist of much talent, but 
who apparently sees nature chiefly through the eyes of the Old 
Masters, whose effects he has almost slavishly copied, even to the 
extent of reproducing the effects of the ageing of the varnish. 
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At Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery some fifty drawings, by Mr. Charles 
J. Watson, will be opened in the course of a few days. Mr. Watson 
styles his collection ‘In and Around Normandy,” and they tell of 
recent wanderings in that quaint land of towers, turrets, steeples 


STATUETTE. By Mr. Albert Toft. 


and picturesque peasantry, of which art lovers have learned so 
much from the works of Prout, Cotman, James Holland, and others, 
executed in the days gone bye. Mr. Watson, who hails from the 
old art world of Norwich, works broadly, and chiefly in subdued 
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tones, but he is not afraid of colour, and many of his effects are 
charming. A special feature of the exhibition will be a number of 
the artist’s sketches in pencil. 


It is curious to note how little satisfaction the late elections at 
the Academy have given amongst artists. The satire of the whole 
thing is seen when it is universally confessed that the best way to 
become an R.A. is to push forward into the fashionable world, and 
wine and dine those who have the dispensing of fates. 


Last month I had something to say about ungenuine pictures 
sent to exhibitions, and allowed (with the tacit sanction of those in 
charge) thus to obtain a certain cachet. In view of my remarks 
the following, taken from the St. James’s Gazette, is interesting : 
“Tf many of the pictures of worthies in the Guelph Exhibition have 
the same pedigree as that of Chatterton, the poet, the public and 
the promoters have been sadly deluded. It appears from the 
evidence of Mr. Deffett Francis, in the Atheneum, that in 1835 he 
was in Bristol, at a local picture-dealer’s; that, seeing a rather 
cleverly painted portrait of an unknown personage, he suggested 
in joke that it should be christened Chatterton ; that an artist who 
was present made a copy of it for one Dix, also present, who had it 
engraved, used it as a frontispiece for a Life of Chatterton, which 
he was engaged upon, and presented it to Southey, the poet, whence 
it passed to Wordsworth, and from him to Mr. Taylor, whose 
family now lend it.” 


The Institute of Painters in Water Colours is about to introduce 
a new feature in its exhibitions. When its doors are again thrown 
open to the public they will be delighted to find that a special 
feature has been made of miniatures. 


It is reported that Prince Charles of Hohenlohe (Count Gleichen) 
has been offered the post of Sculptor in Ordinary to Her Majesty, 
and that he has, in view of his relationship to the Royal Family, 
declined to accept the honour. If such be the case he is more 
honoured by refusing than he possibly could be by accepting the 
honour. There are so few comniissions knocking about of a national 
or semi-national character that it is a public disgrace when native 
sculptors are not allowed to compete for them. 
























THE MONTH. 
By Tue Eprror. 


— 0 :—— 
j R. WALTER BESANT is always a reformer. I see 


he thinks a Parents’ Conference would very suitably 
follow the Schoolmasters’ Conference, of which we 





heard recently. He asks brother parents to confer, 
to formulate greivances, and seek redress. ‘ Why, 
for instance, should boys waste more than a whole quarter of the 
year in idleness?”” He adds up the seven weeks summer holiday, 
the five weeks at Christmas, and the fortnight or three weeks at 
Easter, and says all this will be deemed—by any parent who 
reflects—‘‘most monstrous.” Moreover, we do not pay our 
doctor in advance, or our solicitor, or the man from whom we rent 
a house—why, then, pay the schoolmaster in advance? These are 
some samples of the parents’ greivances, and the schoolmasters 
will surely hope that the proposed conference may be indefinitely 
postponed. 


Tue Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has had an early innings this 
session. There was a majority in favour of it, as there always is 
now in the Commons. The opponents of the measure find satis- 
faction, however, in the fact that the majorities grow smaller. 
Perfectly candid critics would probably attribute this to the 
certainty of success rather than to any growing dislike to the 
measure in the Lower House. 


Mr. ParNneEct has won again. His strategy has had its reward ; 
but it is strategy which more and more puts him beyond the pale 
of negotiation. If he really did offer to abide by the verdict of 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien on the terms of the future Home Rule 
Bill, it seems he was able, after all, to find reasons for not 
accepting the verdict. The result is the prospects of Home Rule 
are better, those who improved them have gained nothing, and 
Mr. Parnell has lost nothing except, perhaps, the last vestige of 
confidence in him as a man with whom it is prudent to have any 
dealings. 
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Ir is said he is going to do battle with the priests in Ireland. If 
it were still possible to be surpassed at any development of the 
Irish question, this might fairly take one’s breath away. The time 
is not so long past when the priests were masters of the political 
situation in Ireland. Mr. Parnell, with a united party and the 
Land League, beat the priests and the Pope together. But time 
brought the priests their opportunity, and they are determined to 
make the most of it. They are going, at one and the same time, to 
pay off scores with Mr. Parnell, and to regain their influence with 
the electors. This is the bold enterprise which Mr. Parnell thinks 
of meeting and conquering, if possible. If it be really so, all that 
has gone on in Ireland up to the present is the merest preface to 
the battles which are now to be waged. Unhappy Ireland! the 
victim hitherto of the contentions of English parties, now to be 
the victim of the strifes and jealousies of Irish agitators. 


Tue Dean of Worcester is heading a crusade for making “ the 
Church in the Workhouse” a more useful and attractive thing than 
it is at present. The little workhouse chapel, it appears, is usually 
a dreary place—not half as bright and cheerful as an ordinary 


mission room. Frequently there is no chapel at all, and the 
services are held in a room “redolent of things pertaining to the 
body, and of the sleep which often follows a meal.” The chaplains 
(in such unions as possess these officers) are also to be taken in 
hand. They are sometimes excellent men, sometimes the reverse, 
and suggestive of George Eliot’s description of the ordinary jail 
chaplain. They are to have a superintendent, who will occupy 
towards them something like the position occupied by a Rural 
Dean or an Archdeacon towards the parochial clergy. Good or 
bad, these chaplains have to do “ the Church’s hardest work, with 
least of the Church’s sympathy ;” and it is well that steps are to 
be taken to promote closer fellowship between them and their 
brothers, the parish clergy. 


A curious point has been raised by the Dean of Worcester as 
to the relative hopelessness of the inmates of a workhouse and 
the prisoners in a jail. The Dean has ministered to both classes 
in his time, and gives it as his verdict that the spiritual type is 
lowest in the workhouses. This refers to the people who become 
permanent inmates, who are quite certain to come back, even if 
once and again they venture to “strike a stroke for themselves” in 
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life. All this is but a new version of the old lesson, that work- 
house life is deteriorating to the character. The Girls’ Friendly 
Society—-whose methods are not always popular in towns—is 
admittedly a splendid agency in the country, and has been very 
successful in helping workhouse girls to find good situations, and to 
keep them when found. Hitherto only three girls out of thirty 
did not soon ‘return to the workhouse; now it is not uncommon 
to find the proportion reversed, and only three out of thirty 
returning. The Dean says workhouse boys need sympathy and 
help even more than workhouse girls, and he is hoping they may 
find both from the Young Men’s Friendly Society. 


‘¢ PRIncE BisMaRkck is tearing the laurels from his own head.” Such 
is said to be the German Emperor’s comment upon the unfriendly 
criticisms of Prince Bismarck. These criticisms have been both 
numerous and irritating, and, coming from so great an authority, 
are likely enough to embarass his successor at the Foreign Office. 
It is not quite dignified in Prince Bismarck to “snarl,” which is 
very much the kind of thing he has been doing since relieved of 
official responsibilities. When in office he adopted summary 
methods enough with those who endangered the success of his own 
policy, and it must be admitted that the Emperor has exercised a 
forbearance in behalf of the Prince which the Prince was seldom able 
to exercise, even in behalf of emperors. It has now been intimated 
to him pretty clearly that there is a limit to what can be borne, even 
from so great a foe, and all who have admired the splendid career 
of the former Chancellor will hope that, in his unwilling retirement, 
he may not tear the laurels from his own head in mere vexation of 
spirit. 

Mr. Mortey has been asking the House to pass a vote of censure 
on the Government. Critics are not agreed whether his object was 
to show the weakness of his own case, or the strength of the 
Government majority. His motion certainly ‘‘ contrived a double 
debt to pay.” Mr. Balfour has a third explanation: Inevitable 
habit, he says, led the Opposition to move a vote of censure in 
connection with the Irish policy of the Government. Mr. Morley 
was unfortunate in his contention that Irish members should not be 
brought for trial before magistrates between whom and themselves 
‘* strained relations” exist. ‘‘ At this rate,” said Mr. Balfour, “‘ the 


Irish members could not be tried at all,” these gentlemen having 
F 
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been impartial and exhaustive, it seems, in their heaping of odium 
and obloquy on the magistracy of Ireland. ‘‘ Fancy,” said Mr. 
Morley, ‘‘ what it would be to get Colonel Saunderson to try Mr. 
Healy.” ‘‘Whom, then, would you select ?” said the Chief Secretary, 
for Mr. Healy has been equally cordial and pacific with Tories, 
Liberals, and Parnellites. Sir William Harcourt is all for a general 
election. 

TaLKInG of a general election, what will become of the 
Gladstonians if they get a majority? Even in this event there 
would still be boycotting, a Plan of Campaign, and riots in Ireland. 
Mr. Gladstone could not possibly tolerate all these things as natural 
and even desirable incidents of advanced civilisation, and yet Mr. 
Morley could not possibly employ the police to put them down. If 
the Gladstonians would be forced to the alternative of borrowing 
Tory policy, or becoming aiders and abettors of outrage and crime, 
is it not better for them to court the cold shade of opposition. 


THE anti-Parnellites are stirring themselves at last. Irelandis 
to be organised in an elaborate way against the blandishments 
of Mr. Parnell. But he has been on the scene long ago, denouncing 
in advance these “ timid and vacillating politicians,” and insuring 
for them, in fact, a right warm reception when at length they bring 
their army into the field. A whole batch of anti-Parnellites—of no 
use at the House except in divisions—are dispatched to Ireland 
to win the country for Mr. Justin McCarthy. Surely it is a 
vain hope to send nonentities like these to discredit Mr. Parnell in 
Ireland, and nothing short of playing the game of the Irish chief. 
His mere name, without his presence at all, is a greater power 
than this whole undistinguished battalion. 


In France, Cardinal Manning is called the Socialist Archbishop, 
and people in England would not be disposed to question the just- 
ness of the appellation, However, his Eminence questions it very 
distinctly, and has been giving the French people his views through 
the medivm of the Paris Figaro. Here are a few sentences: “ All 
that is social is good, but there is between social organisation and 
Socialism as great a difference as there is between reason and 
rationalism. If society is as beneficent as reason, Socialism is as 
malevolent as rationalism. Iam then anxious to declare I am not 
a Socialist. I do not indeed believe that the means to make men 
happy is to destroy them. Social organisation is thoroughly 
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English. Socialism is, on the contrary, Continental. And when 
people on the Continent talk of my Socialism they are mistaken, for 
being an Englishman, I cannot be a Socialist.” Many moderate 
upholders of Socialism in this country will be disappointed to learn 
that the Cardinal also pronounces Christian Socialism ‘ an 
impossibility—because the Christian creed is organising, and not 
destructive.” 


Dr. WiLt1AM JEx Buake, who has been promoted to the Deanery 
of Wells, is not a very well known man. He is a scholar, and has 
been chiefly engaged in scholastic work at Rugby and Cheltenham. 
He has written very little, but may vindicate his elevation to a 
deanery by producing some useful volumes. The Rev. Mandell 
Creighton, who has been appointed to the Bishopric of Peterboro’, 
has long been known as a historian. He has also held various 
responsible offices in his University (Cambridge), and in the Church. 
As he was ordained only twenty-one years ago, he possesses the 
double qualification now considered desirable for bishops—namely, 
considerable experience without being too old. 


Dr. Gustav JAEGER’s treatise on ‘“‘ Health Culture” has been 
translated into English by Lewis R. M. Tomalin, and is published 
(at the moderate price of sixpence) by Waterlow and Sons, London 
Wall, E.C. Dr. Jaeger’s name is identified with the “ Sanitary 
Woollen System,” and in this little volume we have a detailed 
description of his clothing and bedding reform, as well as several 
short essays dealing in a popular manner with questions of hygiene 
which are of general interest. The Company which represents Dr. 
Jaeger’s system in this country received a letter from Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, dated Cairo, Feb. 1st, 1890, in which he says: ‘“‘I have 
pleasure in testifying to the excellence of the Jaeger clothing, 
which, during my late journey, I found very good.” The author 
naturally finds in these lines a gratifying corroboration of his theory 
that his sanitary woollen clothing is specially adapted for wearing 
in hot countries, and, @ fortiori, a most suitable apparel for our 
changeable European climates. 


Ir has always been contended that ‘Government contracts,” 
more than any other, have been made instruments for promoting 
the ‘‘ sweating system” in the labour market. One is glad to hear 


that steps are now taken to limit the possibilities of sub-letting in 
F 2 
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connection with these contracts, and to ensure a fair wage to the 
workmen. 


Tue House of Commons is, of course, the finest Club in London ; 
but the members think the reading room might be made still more 
comfortable. Mr. Plunket is to be asked to study the convenience 
and comfort of our legislators in this matter, the First Commissioner 
of Works holding much the same position as the Committee of an 
ordinary West End club. 


Owi1ne to the great importance and the increasing interest of 
labour questions of all kinds, Mr. Ernest Spencer is going to propose 
the appointment of a Minister of Industry. There is much to be 
said for this proposal, which will probably be accepted; the 
precedent established by the office filled by Mr. Chaplain is very 
much to the purpose. 


Tue clergy will not forsake the Tories after all. The shilly- 
shallying over the Tithe Bill for some years past has been an 
exasperating thing, but the Government has atoned in the present 
session. 


Sir Jonn Macponacp knows how to go “to the country.” Ata 
public meeting in Toronto he read a document written by Mr. 
Farrer, one of his chief political opponents, and submitted by its 
author to some eminent American politicians. This document, it 
appears, was nothing less than a plan for the annexation of Canada 
to the United States. The indignation and excitement of the 
audience were something to witness. Those present spontaneously 
sprung to their feet, and sang the National Anthem. 


THE murder at Whitechapel is not regarded as one of the series 
of terrible crimes which some one assassin has been perpetrating 
at intervals in that district. The absence of fiendish mutilation of 
the victim, and the fact that at least an arrest has been made, 
differentiate this crime from many which have preceded it. 





MODERN DENTISTRY. 
—_—:0:— 


LIVER WENDELL HOLMES has a strong belief 
in the modern Dentist—quite recognises him as one 
of the choicest of the resources of civilisation. I 
remember once reading a speech in which this genial 
American author penned a high eulogium upon the 
Dentist, calling him, amongst other things, ‘the perpetuator of 
eloquence.”” This may have been a little rough on the telephone 
and the voxophone—or whatever they call the instrument which will 
reproduce at any time the tones which Mr. Gladstone has uttered 
in its hearing. Mr. Holmes meant, of course, that the Dentist 
perpetuates the orator himself, and so the eloquence with which he 
charms us. And this—the repairing and preserving of some of the 
instruments of articulate speech—is undoubtedly amongst the 
highest triumphs of the Dentists’ art. But one’s teeth are not 
limited even to the useful function of helping one to speak so as to 
be understood. They perform a useful part, as everyone knows, in 
the important matter of eating, and a more useful and essential part 
than some people are willing to allow. What doctors call “ bolting 
our food” is not an uncommon crime with many who possess 
admirable masticators, and such people fairly deserve to suffer all 
the ill consequences which follow from their neglect of an admirable 
provision of nature. There are some, however, who are sadly de- 
prived of the instruments for eating, and yet find it necessary to eat 
all the same. The result is sometimes even tragic, as the following 
cutting from an old newspaper will show : 


“Mr. William Jelly, Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and lately residing at 105, St. Clare Road, West Kensington, went 
out on Wednesday night to attend a meeting at Exeter Hall. 
When passing under the portico of the Haymarket Theatre he was 
seen to stagger and fall down dead. At the inquest, which was 
held yesterday by Mr. Troutbeck, at the St. Martin’s Vestry Hall, 
a doctor, who had made a post-mortem examination, said that the 
deceased suffered from heart disease. The stomach was full of 
undigested food. Deceased had only three teeth, and was unable 
to masticate, and the undigested food had pressed upon the heart. 
Artificial teeth ‘ might have saved his life.’ ” 


This will prepare us for a little secret which belongs, strictly 
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speaking, to the medical profession. We have all made fun of the 
doctor some time or another for asking us to ‘“‘open our mouth,” 


and we certainly think we know all his reasons for asking us to do 
so, but we really do not. An eminent physician has placed it on 
record that generally he does not want to see people’s tongues, but 
their teeth, if they have any. This is his real motive when he gets 
a patient to open his mouth, and can we wonder at it, after reading 
the above extract ? 


This extremely important aspect of ‘‘ the teeth question,” as well 
as every other thing connected with his art, has been studied pro- 
foundly by Mr. J. Shipley Slipper, Dental Surgeon, of 37, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. One patient writes to him to say that, as 
the effect of Mr. Slipper’s treatment, he has recovered his old 
facility in masticating his food. This patient seemed to enjoy 
putting his new teeth to severe tests, and writes joyfully to say that 
even dry toast crusts give way before the new forces. Dry toast 
crusts put a considerable strain even on good natural teeth, and the 
artificial teeth which grind them into power may fairly be pro- 
nounced a success. Mr. Slipper is able to “fit” his new teeth 
without extracting any loose teeth or stumps which he may find in 
a patient’s mouth. It is truly a painful thing to part with these old 
friends, and it will be joyful news to many people that the new- 
comers do not insist on their removal. 


The testimonial system is not new, but in some letters addressed 
to Mr. Slipper, now before us, there is a definiteness in the 
addresses given, and a genuineness in the signatures, which may be 
comparatively rare in documents of this kind. Men cannot claim 
to be ministers, for instance, in small towns where they have never 
been heard of. A great many of these are from public men holding 
leading positions in provincial towns, and such testimony must 
carry weight with all who have not grown sceptical about every- 
thing and everybody. These writers lay stress upon the value of 
Mr. Slipper’s treatment for those whose duties lie in the direction 
of public speaking ; in fact, if the writers were speaking of others 
and not of themselves, they would repeat that this dentist is ‘‘ a per- 
petuator of eloquence.” For ourselves, we think it is too commonly 
supposed that distinctness of utterance is of importance only to 
public speakers. We know some men who would not still be 
strangers to the dentist if they had to speak in public; but they 
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speak a good deal in private, and those addressed are painfully 
conscious of defects due to the absence of teeth; art never having 
been induced to offer compensation for natural gifts withdrawn. 
The fact is, people are painfully conscious for a while that their 
articulation has seriously broken down, but in time they grow 
accustomed to the deficiencies, and are glad to keep the dentist at 
a distance. What they forget is that others, with whom they 
converse, are taking count of the imperfect accentuations, and 
wondering ‘‘ why does not this man go to the dentist.” 

In these testimonials some of the things mentioned are worthy of 
comment. One man thinks the great charm of the teeth supplied is 
found in the fact that they are adjusted to the mouth “ without 
springs or wires.” Another says, ‘‘I have never seen anything so 
good, and at so moderate a price.” The Rev. Robert Philpott, 
writing from 2, S. Philip’s Road, Surbiton, thanks Mr. Slipper for 
removing some decayed teeth in a manner which the writer calls 
painless and little less than magical. Mr. Newbold, a Baptist 
Minister, at Gamlingay, Cambridge, says a set he got is far 
superior to a set for which he formerly gave twice the money. 

No matter what advances are made, the public still look for 
further progress, and it is a simple fact that to visit the dentist 
to-day is a very different matter from visiting him ten years ago. 
A great deal of the badinage about the terrors of dental operations 
has naturally died out. A friend visited a first-rate dentist some 
time ago, but a man who made no profession of doing the thing 
‘painlessly.’ When he was leaving, he said, “I expected every 
moment that you were going to plunge me into agonies, but you 
really have not hurt me at all.” “I had no intention of hurting 
you,” said the dentist, smiling. ‘Then I wish you had said so,” 
observed the patient. This incident seems to prove two things: 
the progress which has been attained in this useful art, and the 
need of publishing the fact that painless dentistry is possible. It 
is still too soon to cease informing the public that many old terrors 
have disappeared in the treatment of the teeth. But can we get 
artificial teeth without a personal attendance at the surgery? 
We have seen an announcement somewhere that this is possible. 
But Mr. Slipper does not say so. He states distinctly “ that 
—notwithstanding representations to the contrary—no dentist 
can properly fit a case of artificial teeth, be it ever so small, 
without first examining the mouth to be fitted.” Evidently 
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it would be injurious to his own reputation, and a mis- 
taken kindness to patients, to speak less clearly and decidedly 
on this point. ‘One interview only,” he repeats, “is necessary, 
lasting generally not more than half an hour, but this interview 
must be insisted on before commencing to make a set of 
artificial teeth.” One other sentence—‘‘ Mr. Shipley Slipper is 
also able to fix artificial teeth by the new American method of bar, 
crown, and bridge work, without plates or wires of any kind.” In 
reference to without plates, I will add that a friend boasted to me 
the other day of what can be done “‘ by the American system ” (to 
the tune of forty guineas), but it seemed to me, from the des- 
cription, that machinery must have been introduced into the 
mouth in qutte fearful quantities. By all means, let us have the 
American system, but without the plates and wires. 


DRAMATIC NOTES. 


CHANGES AT THE THEATRES. 


—:0:— 


(At ad PON the whole, these during the past month have not 
| been of very great moment. This, of course, was 


only to be expected, as the past month was February. 

When theatrical managers change their bill at 

Christmas it is with a hope—not always realised, of 
course—that the new programme will run at least till Easter. The 
two chief pantomimes are still pursuing the even tenor of their way. 
At both houses great audiences are the order of the day and, at 
one of them, of the night. 


Which are the two great pantomime houses? Or rather, which 
is the second of them? Drury Lane is, of course, still easily first. 
The second is the Grand at Islington, a theatre where so much and 
such good work is done all the year round, that it ought to be on 
the visiting list of every lover of plays, even though he dwell afar 
from the wilds of Islington. 


The Grand Pantomime is always really good. One cannot expect 
the enormous spectacular effects only possible on such a stage as that 
of Drury Lane, and with such resources as Mr. Augustus Harris 
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has at his disposal. But after all, those for whom pantomimes are 
supposed to be written—the children—are not as enamoured of 
huge processions as their elders. Nor are they so much in love 
with music hall celebrities and their methods, as the engineers of 
pantomimes would have you believe. They like a fairy story, the 
simpler the better; they like music and dancing, the lights, and 
colours, and fun of the romping, and even, if you will, of the noisy 
order, so long as it’s not coarse. And all this Messrs. Wilmot and 
Freeman provide them with every Christmas at the Grand. 


During the rest of the year the Islington Theatre is given over 
weekly, and in some cases fortnightly, to travelling theatrical 
companies of all sorts, so long as they are of the best. The 
Lyceum Company have been transplanted bodily northwards, and 
to read the list of the plays produced at the Grand is to read the 
history of the better part of the dramatic year. To have, or to be 
played at the Grand Theatre, Islington, in these later days is a 
testimonial to artistic character for actor, actress, or piece. 


The Lyceum people must be as busy just now as the Haymarket 
folk were a month or so ago. It is curious how the positions of the 
two theatres have been reversed. A little while back the more 
western house had half-a-dozen or more big plays in rehearsal, 
and the Monday night’s innovation was in full blast. At that time 
only one piece was in representation at the Lyceum, and now at 
the latter theatre ‘‘ Much Ado,” ‘‘ The Lyons’ Mail,” ‘“‘ The Bells,” 
“ Ravenswood,” and ‘‘ Charles I.” are all following one on the top 
of another; while at the Haymarket it is the ‘‘ Dancing Girl” from 
Monday to Saturday. The criticisms, however, that have been 
levelled at Mr. Beerbohm Tree for the dropping of his Monday 
nights, are not quite just. The dropping is only temporary, until 
such time as he and Miss Neilson are fully restored to health. 


At the Globe ‘‘ All the Comforts of Home” met the fate to which 
its unwieldy name alone would have foredoomed it, and the 
‘“*Parvenu”’ has replaced it. It’s a question whether Mr. Norman 
Forbes was well advised to challenge, by playing ‘‘ Gringoire,”” com- 
parisons inevitable, justifiable, and unfortunately not in his favour. 
‘‘Our Regiment” has taken up its quarters at Toole’s, and ‘“‘ Maid 
Marian” has made her appearance at the Prince of Wales’. Not 
even Mr. Edouin’s energy has been able to save ‘“‘ Private Enquiry,” 
and ‘“‘Turned Up” has replaced Mr. Burnand’s unhappy farce. 
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The New Olympic has had its changes also, and, with one excep- 
tion, they have certainly been for the better. ‘The People’s Idol” 
made way for “‘ The Silver King,”’ a melodrama bordering very closely 
upon drama, and that in its turn has made way for ‘‘ The Lights o’ 
London”—a very unmistakable fine old crusted melodrama. 
The exception referred to above is, of course, ‘‘The Stranger.” 
The revival of Kozebue’s defunct offspring was certainly not greeted 
with any enthusiasm, either by audience or the majority of critics. 
It was a very dreary affair, and yet, oddly enough, funny at the 
same time. Something in the same way as a mute at a funeral, in 
spite of all the dreariness of him and his associations, yet moves 
one to a lugubrious kind of mirth. The only value of the reproduc- 
tion was historical. It is interesting for us of the present 
generation to see what manner of plays moved our ancestors. But 
the experiment is complete when we have seen ‘The Stranger ’’— 
once. 


IBSEN PLAYS. 


When a year or so ago the dramatic critics almost to a man 
protested that Ibsen was impossible in any shape or form in 
England, everybody knew that before long we should have Ibsen in 
all shapes and forms in this country. Knew this even in the cases 
where Ibsen’s works were at the time unknown quantities. The 
practical unanimity, and the quite unnecessary vehemence of the 
critical body, were to the observing student a definite assurance that 
Ibsen would come to England, and, as the Americans say, would 
“come to stay.” 


Let us see how things stand now. The first of his social 
dramas, ‘Pillars of Society,” has already been played twice in 
England, and Mr. Wilson Barrett, in this country, and Mr. 
Willard, over in America, are both making ready to re-play it. It 
is natural enough that this play should furnish the starting-point to 
the Ibsen drama here; not only because it is the earliest in point of 
time, but because it is the one of his plays that is, in a sense, the 
most conventional. Its story, its character, its situations, still do 
something smack of the ordinary drama. The whole use, e.g., of 
the ship, ‘‘ The Indian Girl,” in the play is more in keeping with the 
kind of drama that Ibsen is revolutionising than with the method 
of “A Doll’s House” or ‘ Rosmersholm.” ‘A Doll’s House” 
itself has been played in London and Edinburgh, and there appears 
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to be no doubt that at the first time of asking, with Janet Achurch, 
Mr. Charrington, and Mr. Royce Carleton in the cast, it was 
actually and most unexpectedly played to money. Before these 
lines are published ‘“‘ Rosmersholm” will have been represented, 
and on the 6th of March the béte noire of the respectables, 
‘‘ Ghosts,” will be given at a private performance. The champion 
of the respectables, the licenser of plays, will certainly not at 
present say “ yes” to “ Ghosts.” 


Our magazines, and even our newspapers, are full of Ibsen, and 
the tone in which he and his are discussed is even more significant 
than the amount of the discussion. The vehemence and virulence 
of the earlier diatribes are thinning out, and it is only rarely 
possible for the “ critics’’ to fall back upon such phrases as 
“‘Tbsenolatry,” “the new craze,” “idiocy,” ‘stupid play,” and 
upon references to the women interested in the Norwegian dramatist 
as ‘*men-women, flat-chested, ditto-footed, sometimes spectacled, 
and never calculated to inspire the softer sentiments.” 


The gentlemen that wrote this last refined and subtle criticism 
should have been present at the Playgoers’ Club on the three evenings 
given over to the discussion of Ibsen’s plays in general, and 
‘‘Ghosts” in particular. The Playgoers’ Club seems likely to do 
really good work. Originally it appears to have grown out of the 
pit first-nighters. It is now a very considerable body, mostly of 
younger men, who are interested, or at all events think they are 
interested, in the drama. The large majority are merely theatre- 
goers; but there is a considerable sprinkling of the younger 
dramatists, and of younger journalists. There are many moving 
spirits in it, and amongst the most active of these are its president, 
Mr. Jerome, Carl Hentschel, the treasurer, and the indefatigable 
and thorough Mr. Jack T. Grein, Dutchman by birth, cosmopolitan 
by everything else. 


The head-quarters of the club are at Mona Hotel, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. There every night in the week the 
reading room of the club is open; and there every night in the 
week any one anxious to know more of its detail working than can 
be given here is sure to find some official in attendance. But the 
field nights of the Playgoers are Tuesdays. Every Tuesday 
evening, during the possible parts of the year, the Playgoers and 
their friends meet, either for a smoking concert, or for the 
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discussion of some author, or play, or other matter bearing on the 
theatre. It should be understood that these meetings are open to 
any man or woman who cares to attend. 


How immense are the strides Ibsen’s plays are making in England 
is shown, if by nothing else, by the fact that three successive 
evenings, at the Playgoers’ Club, were entirely devoted to the 
discussion of them—more accurately to the discussion of one of 
them. For the battle rages almost entirely around ‘“‘ Ghosts.’’ The 
reasons of this were: (1) that the discussion on the first evening 
was started by the reading of ‘‘ Ghosts’’ by one of the present 
writers ; (2) that the opponents of Ibsen quite naturally prefer to 
take ‘‘Ghosts” as the bone of contention; and (3) because the 
students of Ibsen are only too eager to meet his foes upon the battle 
ground of the most outspoken and “‘ extreme” of his dramas. 


The audience that assembled on the first night to hear the read- 
ing was one the like of which had not been seen by the oldest 
member of the Club, both as to quantity and quality. It was 
the largest that had ever gathered together, and it was the most 
representative. For not only were the young bloods of the 
Playgoers there, but journalists and dramatic critics who up to 
that time had, for the most part, calmly ignored the existence of 
the Playgoers. Messrs. Nesbitt, Austin Fryers, Davenport Adams, 
Cecil Howard, Clement Scott, were all present. And so were, 
much to the astonishment of the anti-Ibsen folk, a large number of 
women. Amongst the best known of these as actresses were, on 
that night and the next, Mrs. Lancaster Wallis, Miss Adrienne 
Dairolles, Miss Mary Fraser, and Miss Mary Jocelyn, who both 
played in the recent performance of ‘‘A Doll’s House,” Miss 
Edith Kenward, who is to be the first Regina in England, 
and Mrs. Armbruster. And the most interesting, and to the 
anti-Ibsen folk most astonishing, thing about the women was 
that they were all deeply interested in the discussion, and 
apparently to a woman on the side of Ibsen. Still more interesting 
and astounding was the fact that on the second night of the discus- 
sion the attendance of women was much larger than on the first. 
There had been, after the reading of ‘‘ Ghosts,” on the first occasion 
a very animated discussion, with plenty of plain-speaking on both 
sides ; and the unbelievers looked gleefully forward to nothing but 
a male audience on the second evening. ‘ Surely,” they said 
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within themselves, “after this frank discussion of the subject 
matter of such a play as ‘Ghosts,’ and after the Daily Telegraph's 
practical declaration that no woman of modesty or refinement could 
be interested in such a play, they must stay away.” And the per- 
verse creatures simply re-appeared, and, as far as could be gathered, 
had each of them brought one or two friends of her own sex with 
her. 

On the second evening the discussion was re-opened by an address 
especially devoted to ‘‘ Ghosts,” by Dr. Aveling. As there is every 
probability of his speech appearing in a magazine article form, it is 
only necessary here to say that he dealt with the so-called teaching 
of Ibsen, protesting against the idea that a great artist is ever 
consciously didactic, with the subject matter of ‘‘ Ghosts,” 
comparing its story with that of the Greek tragedies, and with 
those of the Shakesperian plays, considered next the essentially 
dramatic nature of Ibsen’s work, and lastly declared for the 
necessity of men and women facing the great problems of sex 
relation and heredity and the like, discussing them, and doing 
whatever was possible to solve them together. 


After this opening speech Mr. Jerome, who was in the chair, read 
letters from Messrs. Clement Scott, Archer, H. A. Jones, and 
Calmour. According to Mr. Scott, beauty and not ugliness was the 
subject matter of art, and Ibsen only deals with ugly themes; his 
characters are absolutely uninteresting, think only of themselves, 
and have no faith in anything. Why are we to be landed by our 
dramatist into purgatory before our time? And still, according to 
Mr. Clement Scott, the Freethinker, either in the religious or social 
sense, looks at nothing but the present. Mr. Jones found Ibsen 
“ dirty,” and was troubled in spirit as to the purpose of his plays. 
Mr. Calmour, by implication, found fault with William Archer as a 
translator, spoke of his friends, Pinero, Grundy, and Jones, as quite 
capable of producing plays in the Ibsen manner if there was any 
demand for them, and made the astonishing discovery that Noraleft 
Helmer on no provocation whatever. 


In the discussion that followed Messrs. Findon, Hoare, and Yeast 
went for Ibsen; Messrs. Vandam (Holland), Bernstein (Germany), 
Zangwill,and Bernard Shaw defended, each and all of them, of course 
protesting that Ibsen needed no defence. Mr. Shaw’s speech was 
especially notable for his uncompromising attack upon Mr. Scott 
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and the Daily Telegraph. According to him, the critic and the 
paper were frightened for their own existence. It was against the 
drama as be-fathered by Mr. Scott, against the social conditions 
believed of the Telegraph, that Ibsen’s plays were fighting. And 
the speaker very pertinently reminded us’ that it was this same 
paper, the Telegraph, and its musical critic, who had most bitterly 
fought against Wagner. It needed no prophet to see that just as 
Wagner had triumphed over the Telegraph and Mr. Davidson, Ibsen 
would triumph over the Telegraph and Mr. Scott. Mr. Jerome con- 
tended against the inartistic method in the “ Doll’s House,” and 
‘‘Hedda Gabler”; and Mrs. Aveling brought the evening’s 
discussion to a close. 

At the time of writing the third, and we may presume conclud- 
ding evening, has yer to be. Looking at what has happened thus 
far, as judges rather than advocates, we think we may fairly say 
that the net result is a distinct impetus to the study of Ibsen in 
England, and a very serious shaking of the faith of those that look 
upon the “‘ English Rose,” or ‘‘ Jane,” as artistic and moral work. 


E.B.), 
E.M.) — 





CHESS. 
By ANTONY GUEST. 
PrRoBLEM No. 14. 
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WHITE. 9 PIECEs. 
White to play and mate in two moves. 
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SoLuTION OF PROBLEM No. 13. 
WHITE. BLACK. 


1 Q—K Kt 8 1 any move. 
2 mates accordingly. 


Gunsberg’s performance against Steinitz, in the match recently 
concluded at New York, was even more creditable than his admirers 
in this country anticipated. To win four games, lose six, and draw 
nine, with such a master as Steinitz, is an achievement of which any 
player might be proud. No one, not even Gunsberg himself, 
expected that he would win the match. His well known ability, 
and his many tournament successes, led to the very general idea 
that it was desirable for him to try his strength against the 
champion, and it is gratifying to find that he has acquitted him- 
self to the satisfaction not only of those who provided the funds for 
the match, but also of the public generally. Gunsberg’s reputation 
will undoubtedly be increased by the contest. But, while according 
him all the praise that his performance merits, it is necessary to 
observe that Steinitz, although he won the match by a slight 
majority, did not play with anything like the same force and 
accuracy that he has exhibited on former occasions. His persistency 
in adopting unsound lines of play, notably his defence of the Evan’s 
gambit, landed him several times into difficulties. Indeed, it is 
doubtful whether Steinitz is as good a player now as he was seven 
or eight years ago, when he left his country, and, though he has 
been successful in all the matches that he has undertaken, those 
who study his recent games cannot fail to observe a falling off in his 
style of play. 


Now that the New York match is concluded the cable match 
between Steinitz and Tschigorin has been resumed. At the time 
of the adjournment the opinion was generally expressed that 
Steinitz would be defeated in the Evan’s gambit, and that he could 
not do more than draw the Two Knights’ game. The last few 
moves, however, seem to show that he is not so badly off as was 
supposed, and it now appears quite probable that he may emerge 
safely from the attack in both cases. 


Gunsberg will remain in America for some time, to play matches 
and give exhibitions at the various chess clubs, and it is thought 
probable that an encounter will be arranged between him and 
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Chess. 


Blackburne, who has gone to Cuba at the invitation of the Havana 


Chess Club. 


In the following game, which occurred in the New York match, 
Steinitz’s new defence to the Evan’s gambit failed against 
Gunsberg’s vigorous attack :— 


WHITE. 


1 P—K 4 
2 Kt—KB3 
3 B—B 4 
4P—Q Kt4 
5 P—B38 
6 Castles 
7P—Q4 
8 B—K Kt 5 
9P—Q 5 
10 Q—R 4 
11 Kt—R 3 
12 B—K 2 





EVAN’S GAMBIT. 


White—GuNSBERG. 


BLACK. 


1 P—K 4 

4 Kt—Q B3 

3 B—B 4 

4 B—Kt P 

5 B—R 4 

6 Q—B 3 

7 Kt—R 38 (a) 

8 Q—Q 3 

9 Kt—Q sq 
10 B—Kt 3 
11 P—Q B3 
12 B—B 2 


Black—SreiniTz. 


WHITE. 


13 Kt—B 4 
14 P—Q 6 
15 Kt—Kt 6 
/'16QxRP 
| 17 Kt—-K R4 
| 18 Bx Kt 
19 Kt—K B5 
20 K R—Q sq 
21 Kt—R 8 (d) 
22 QxRk 
23 Rx P ch 
24 R—Qsq ch (e) 





BLACK. 

13 Q—B sq 
14BxP 
15 R—Q Kits 
16 Kt—Kt 5 by) 
17 Kt—K 8 
18 Ktx B 
19 Kt—K 3 (c) 
20 B—B 2 
21 Rx Kt 
22 K—Q sq 
23 KxR 

Resigns. 


(a) This, and the previous move, constitute Steinitz’s new defence. 
In a subsequent game he, at this point, played P—K R 3. 


() In his correspondence match with Tschigorin, Steinitz here 
played Kt—K 3, which is certainly better than the move now 
adopted. It was, however, necessary to make a divergence in order 
not to show his hand to his Russian opponent. 


(c) Black is already in serious difficulties. 


Had he now played 


Ktx P white would have continued with KtxB, followed, if 
Kt x Kt, by Qx R, and, if Qx Kt, by R—Q sq, with a winning 


position. 


(d) A good move, forcing his opponent to give up the exchange. 


(e) A very pretty conclusion. 


Black has no satisfactory resource. 
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SPRING NOVELTIES. 
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Jackets.—New ideas in high-class Spring Jackets, unrivalled for cut, style, and 
finish, in black and all fashionable shades, from 35s. 6d. to Six Guineas. 


Capes.—Last productions in Cloth Capes, ineluding several novel designs just 
received from Paris. Prices from Three to Eight Guineas, 


Mantles.—Black Plush Mantles, trimmed jet, and suitable for Spring wear, in 
all the newest shapes. Prices from Four to Ten Guineas. 


Costumes.—Richly Embroidered Tweed Costumes, Three-and-a-half Guineas. 








Umritza-Cashmere Costumes, shaded and figured, with Camel-hair effects, on 
Silk foundation, 98s. 6d. 
“~ w Vicuna Cloth Costumes, special delivery, in artistic braidings, 39s. 6d. 

















500 Black Yak Laee Costumes, 25s. 6d., worth 52s. 6d, 

Bengaline Silk Costumes, rich quality, all eolours, from Six Guineas, 

400 new Shot-silk Petticoats, also Black, from 18s. 9d, 

Silks.—350 pieces rich Brocaded Silk, especially designed for Court wear. 
300 pieces Faille Frangaise, new shades, from 3s. 6d. per yard. 

200 pieces rich Bengaline, latest eolourings, 5s. 6d. per yard. 

275 pieces Surah Silk, new for the season, 2s. 9d. and 3s. 6d. per yard. 

400 boxes Silk Pile Velvet, new Spring shades, from 4s. per yard. 
Dresses.—Fancy and Plain Tweeds, in great variety, from 1s. 24d. per yard. 
Plain Cloths, in every fashionable shade, 1s. 6$d. to 7s. 6d. yer yard. 


PETER ROBINSON, 


OXFORD ST. 















SUN LIFE 


OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


“UNDER COST PRICE.” 


Apply for New Prospectus at the Chief 
Office, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. 








HARRIS C. L. SAUNDERS, Gen. Man. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS THE LONGEST HISTORY AND HIGHEST REPUTATION. 


NOTE.—First introduced and designated CORN FLOUR by 
BROWN & POLSON in 1856. Not till some time after- 
wards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
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OAKEY’S 


WELLINGTON 


KNIFE POLISH. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE PREPARATION. 
Prepared expressly for all the 
PATENT KNIFE-CLEANING MACHINES, RUBBER AND BUFF 
LEATHER KNIFE BOARDS. 


Knives constantly cleaned with it have a brilliant polish, equal to new Cutlery, and are not 
injured as they are when common imit itions of OAKEY’s Knife Polish or when Bath Brick is 


weed. Sold in Canisters, ld., 2d., 3d., 6d, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each. 


JOHN OAKEY & SONS, Wellington Mills, Westminster Bridge Road, $.E. 
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